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A    New  Acquaintance 
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I  became  acquainted  with  The  Link  while  visiting  my  son,  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force.  A  wonderful  magazine. 

— Mrs.  George  W.  Bonneville,  802  West  Grant  Street,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Inquiry   About   Cover   Girl 

In  reference  to  your  July,  vol.  22,  no.  7  issue  of  The  Link,  the  photo  on  the 
cover  has  me  wondering  if  two  people  could  look  so  much  alike. 

I  am  sure  she  hails  from  East  Tennessee  and  either  her  or  her  mother's  maiden 
name  is  Mabel  Johnson.  Would  you  kindly  ease  my  mind? 

— Lawrence  F.  Agin,  V.A.  Hospital,  Rutland,  Massachusetts. 
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Qod's 

Way 

to 

Peace 

By  Wilbert  D.  Gough 


HOW  can  one  live  at  peace  in  a 
world  of  turmoil  and  unrest? 
Ah,  that  is  the  momentous  question 
of  this  hour!  Jesus  said  in  the  Beati- 
tudes, "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers: 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  These  words  were  never 
more  relevant  than  now.  To  know 
the  way  of  Christ  is  to  know  the  way 
of  peace. 

President  Kennedy  concluded  his 
memorable  address  before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Septem- 
ber 25,  1961,  with  this  plea:  "To- 
gether we  shall  save  our  planet — or 
together  we  shall  perish  in  its  flames. 
Save  it  we  can — and  save  it  we  must 
— and  then  we  shall  earn  the  eternal 
thanks  of  men  and  their  best  wishes 
as  peacemakers  of  God." 

Now  is  our  golden  opportunity 
for  Christians  to  be  peacemakers. 
Like  Esther  of  old,  we  have  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 


Ours  is  an  age  of  transition,  confu- 
sion, and  restlessness.  Everywhere  on 
the  international  scene  tension  seems 
to  be  mounting,  and  this  kind  of 
suspicion  and  explosiveness  and  re- 
bellion in  our  culture  has  invaded 
our  individual  personalities. 

Men's  lives  mirror  the  tempo  of 
the  times.  We  lack  peace.  More  than 
a  few  have  found  themselves  short 
on  inner  security.  We  succumb  often 
to  our  baser  nature,  resisting  author- 
ity, giving  way  to  pride  and  selfish- 
ness and  hot  tempers.  Sinful  man 
— or  a  believer  outside  the  will  of 
God — does  not  know  real  peace  nor 
can  he  most  effectively  be  a  peace- 
maker in  his  dealings  with  others. 
In  times  like  these,  when  things  seem 
at  their  worst,  we  need  to  know  how 
to  be  at  our  best. 

There  is  a  heart  hunger  every- 
where for  peace  with  God  and  peace 
with  our  fellowman.  It  seems  para- 


doxical  that  when  people  are  talking 
more  and  more  of  peace  we  know 
we  have  so  little  of  it. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote:  "Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  an  attainable 
habit  of  mind  that  can  remain  at 
peace  no  matter  what  external  cir- 
cumstances may  be?  No  matter  what 
worries — no  matter  what  perplex- 
ities, what  thwartings,  what  cares, 
what  dangers,  no  matter  what 
slanders,  what  revilings,  what  perse- 
cutions— is  it  possible  to  keep  an 
immovable  peace?  When  suddenly 
called  to  die,  or  to  face  sorrows 
worse  than  death,  is  it  possible  to  be 
still  at  peace?  Yes,  it  is." 

How  do  you  make  peace?  What 
is  God's  way  to  lasting  peace  of 
mind?  The  Bible  has  an  answer — in 
Christ  Jesus!  There  are  more  than 
404  Bible  references  on  this  one  sub- 
ject. 

World  Peace  Begins  in 
Individual  Hearts 

St.  Augustine  was  right  when  he 
said  that  man  is  restless  until  he  finds 
his  rest  in  God.  We  may  try  every- 
thing under  the  sun  to  find  it;  but 
we  will  never  know  real,  lasting 
peace  until  we  know  Jesus  as  per- 
sonal Savior  from  sin  and  Lord  of 
life!  The  Bible  heralds  "the  God  of 
all  peace"  and  "the  Prince  of  Peace." 
Ever  since  Jesus  came  that  first 
Christmas,  the  angels'  message  of 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men"  has  not  changed.  In  returning 
to  glory  Jesus  gave  men  this  promise: 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you;  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 


afraid"  (Jn.  14:27  KJV).  It  is  his 
to  give  and  ours  to  receive. 

However,  there  is  a  price  to  pay. 
Such  heavenly  harmony  and  fellow- 
ship was  bought  at  great  cost.  "And, 
having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  himself  .  .  ."  (Col. 
1:20  KJV).  Jesus  gave  his  life  to 
make  peace  between  man  and  God. 
It  will  cost  us  something,  too,  but  it 
is  infinitely  worth  it.  Thus  our  search 
for  forgiveness,  happiness,  and 
spiritual  contentment  ever  leads  to 
the  cross  and  ends  when  we  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  Savior  in  all  things. 

How  can  we  expect  to  enjoy  peace 
when  haunted  by  sin  and  selfishness? 
"There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord, 
unto  the  wicked"  (Is.  48:22  KJV). 
The  Bible  says  the  wicked  know  not 
the  way  of  peace  (Is.  59:8  KJV); 
they  hate  it  (Ps.  120:6  KJV);  they 
speak  not  of  it  (Ps.  35:20  KJV) ;  and 
they  refuse  to  pursue  it  (Ps.  34:14 
KJV). 

The  peace  of  which  we  speak, 
which  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take 
away,  is  that  which  accompanies 
the  new  birth,  or  conversion.  We  re- 
pent from  all  known  iniquity,  we  turn 
to  Christ  in  full  surrender  of  his  holy 
will,  we  begin  to  pray  and  read  our 
Bible,  and  we  discover  we  are  a 
new  person.  Christian  fellowship 
makes  our  life  aglow  with  poise  and 
our  heart  overflowing  with  sweet 
peace.  When  fellowship  is  broken, 
humbly  ask  God  to  restore  it.  The 
writer  of  Proverbs  said,  "When  a 
man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him"  (16:7  KJV). 

Look    at    the   fife   of   our   Lord. 
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As  we  read  the  gospel  we  discover 
that  Jesus  had  his  share,  and  more, 
of  life's  problems  that  tend  to  de- 
stroy tranquility.  Yet  our  Lord  was 
master  over  all  external  circum- 
stances. His  faith  in  the  purposes  of 
God  for  good  and  his  obedience  to 
the  Father's  will  yielded  sweet  peace 
in  a  world  of  woe.  We  see  in  Jesus 
a  great  storm,  just  a  step  from  death, 
still  the  angry  waves  and  tempestu- 
ous winds  with  his  "Peace,  be  still!" 
Again  and  again,  he  greeted  his 
disciples,  allaying  their  fears  with 
the  words,  "Peace  be  unto  you.  .  .  ." 

Among  the  jagged  rocks  along  the 
ledge  next  to  Niagara  Falls  was  a 
small  tree.  In  its  branches  was  a 
bird's  nest  with  a  mother  bird  resting 
placidly.  It  was  a  noisy,  perilous 
place;  tons  of  water  cascaded  below. 
The  bird  had  not  chosen  the  best 
place  for  a  nest  and  for  rest,  yet 
here  was  a  picture  of  perfect  peace. 

If  only  Christians  would  be  as 
calm  trusting  God  in  the  midst  of 
life's  turbulent  roar!  Have  you  that 
inner  peace?  It  begins  when  Christ 
rules  the  heart. 

World  Peace  Continues  in  the  Home 

Remember  that  song,  "Be  it  ever 
so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 
home"?  Home  is  a  cherished  place. 
It  is  a  man's  castle,  a  woman's 
palace,  and  for  the  whole  family  a 
little  bit  of  heaven  on  earth.  That 
is  the  home  God  intended — the 
Christian  home — one  that  we  hate  to 
leave  and  can  hardly  wait  to  return 
to.  But  alas,  not  all  homes  across  our 
land  are  like  that,  for  some  will  tell 
you  theirs  is  anything  but  heaven  on 
earth. 


Our  attitude  toward  others  makes 
for  happiness  or  unhappiness.  Are 
we  paying  enough  attention  to  little 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  among  the 
family  which  we  show  to  others?  If 
your  husband  is  a  good-living  man 
and  a  careful  provider,  why  not  tell 
him  so?  If  your  wife  is  trying  her 
best  to  be  a  good  cook,  homemaker 
and  mother,  a  compliment  now  and 
then  will  work  miracles.  Bouquets 
were  meant  for  the  living,  too!  If 
your  children  do  not  always  toe  the 
mark  of  perfection,  be  patient  and 
prayerful;  remember  they  are  not 
adults.  Discipline  them,  yes.  But 
sometimes  one  word  of  commenda- 
tion is  worth  a  hundred  of  condem- 
nation. Be  slow  to  criticize  others 
and  prompt  to  sympathize.  Friction 
is  harmful  for  both  machines  and 
people,  and  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness and  the  oil  of  gladness  go  a 
long  way  in  keeping  things  running 
smoothly. 

Sometimes  what  we  get  at  church 
we  leave  at  church.  But  with  God 
there  are  no  hopeless  situations!  If 
Christ  does  not  make  a  difference  in 
our  riving,  we  have  missed  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Christian.  Remember 
what  the  Bible  says,  "Husbands,  love 
your  wives.  .  .  .  Children,  obey  your 
parents.  .  .  .  Fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be 
discouraged"  (Col.  3:19-21  KJV), 
".  .  .  and  the  wife  see  that  she 
reverence  her  husband"  (Eph.  5:33 
KJV).  Again  it  says,  "But  now  ye 
also  put  off  all  these;  anger,  wrath, 
malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  communi- 
cation out  of  your  mouth.  Lie  not 
one  to  another,  seeing  that  ye  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds; 


and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him"  (Col. 
3:8-10  KJV).  In  Romans  12:18  KJV, 
Paul  urges:  "If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men." 

World  Peace   and  Its   Climax 
Among  the  Nations 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  what 
applies  to  individuals  and  families 
applies  as  well  to  nations.  Doesn't 
it  make  sense  to  settle  disputes  ami- 
cably and  justly  across  the  table 
rather  than  across  the  battlefield? 
We  are  living  in  a  world  that  is 
tired  of  war  and  its  threats  to  peace, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  know  where 
to  turn  to  find  rest  from  fighting  and 
fear.  No  nation,  or  world  peace 
organization,  can  long  succeed  unless 
God  is  in  it.  And  when  God  is  with 
us,  no  matter  the  foe  or  obstacles, 
we  cannot  fail.  Therefore,  let  us  ask, 
Is  God  with  our  nation?  The  United 
Nations?  And,  more  crucial,  Are  we 
with  God? 

True,  Jesus  foretold  that  during 
the  last  days  "Ye  shall  hear  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  .  .  ."  (Matt. 
24:6  KJV),  but  this  doesn't  have  to 
be!  Slavery  cursed  the  earth  for  cen- 
turies, but  now  is  abolished.  Dueling 
ceased  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Burr  because  a  minister  dared 
to  preach  a  sermon  against  it. 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
though  joined  by  hundreds  of  miles 
of  border,  have  peacefully  settled 
every  dispute  since  1814.  Many  are 
the  diseases  of  mankind  that  have 
yielded  to  near  extinction.  And  we 
can  have  a  world  without  war,  also, 


when  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
we  have  no  other  master  but  Christ, 
and  we  are  all  brethren  in  the  gospel 
of  peace. 

All  through  the  lovely  spring  of 
1955  a  little  Japanese  girl  of  twelve, 
named  Sadako,  lay  on  a  hospital  bed 
in  Hiroshima,  slowly  dying  of  leuke- 
mia. Day  after  day  Sadako  painfully 
and  patiently  folded  hundreds  of  lit- 
tle paper  squares  in  the  form  of  her 
favorite  bird — the  crane.  "Why  do 
you  make  so  many  paper  cranes,  Sa- 
dako?" a  nurse  asked  one  morning. 
"Because  I  see  birds  in  the  sky  from 
my  window  and  they  can  fly  any- 
where they  please.  I  am  making  a 
thousand  paper  cranes  to  send  all 
over  the  world  as  messengers  of 
peace."  But  Sadako  never  finished 
her  thousand  "messengers."  She  had 
just  finished  her  644th  paper  crane 
when  she  died.  Ten  years  before, 
when  Sadako  was  but  two  years  old, 
as  she  played  in  her  home  in  Hiro- 
shima, the  bomb  fell  which  doomed 
her  to  her  lingering  death.  Yet  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  the  world 
needs  those  messengers  of  peace.  For 
if  one  man,  in  panic  or  cold  design 
presses  one  button  .  .  . 

World  peace  begins  with  God  and 
man — with  you  and  me — not  in  New 
York  or  Washington  or  Moscow  or 
Berlin,  but  in  men's  hearts.  When 
will  it  begin?  When  Christians  and 
nations  live  in  the  spirit  of  peace. 

It  takes  but  one  to  make  the  start 
in  the  way  of  peace.  Will  it  be  you? 

Then,  I  beseech  you  to  strive  each 
day  with  me  to  live  by  this  rule: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for 
thev  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  ■  ■ 
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R.C.M.P.  Recruit  Squad  at  Foot  Drill,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

By  Phil  Glanzer 
Their  motto  is  "Uphold  the  Right"  and  they  live  it! 


ON  May  23,  1873,  six  years  after 
Confederation,  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  headed  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  authorized  the  formation 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
Thus  was  born  that  body  of 
"Scarlet   and    Gold"   constables    on 


whom  King  Edward  VIT  in  1904 
bestowed  the  prefix  "Royal"  in 
recognition  of  devotion  to  duty  and 
brilliant,  steadfast  services.  In  later 
years,  with  the  expanded  scope  of 
the  force's  operation,  the  "North- 
West"     was     dropped     and     the 


The  Mounties  value  their  long  tra- 
dition of  service,  but  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  present  needs.  An  old  fort 
in  Southern  Alberta  (above)  was  one 
of  many  outposts  needed  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  backwoods.  Now  the 
modern  Air  Division  carries  men  quick- 
ly all  over  Canada  (right). 


Mounties  took  their  present  title — 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

Probably  no  organization  in  the 
world  has  a  finer  tradition,  or  a  bet- 
ter record  of  service  and  achieve- 
ment than  this  famous  force.  Its 
esprit  de  corps  is  unequaled;  and 
the  scarlet  tunic  and  stetson  hat  of 
the  Mounties  are  part  of  Canadian 
history. 

The  official  scarlet  tunic  was 
adopted  because  the  Indians  re- 
garded the  scarlet  coat  of  the 
British  soldier,  with  whom  they  had 
had  previous  contact,  as  symbolic  of 
justice,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing. 

The  early  and  perhaps  more 
glamorous  tale  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  in  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  drama- 
tized in  film  and  story.  The  tradi- 
tional, but  well-founded  motto, 
"Uphold  the  Right"  is  a  byword 
throughout  the  world.  The  saga  of 
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how  this  small  handful  of  less  than 
three  hundred  men  carried  the 
Queen's  authority  across  the  plains, 
is  a  record  of  unrelenting  devotion 
to  duty,  inflexible  firmness,  fair  deal- 
ing, and  impartial  judgments. 

The  North-West  Mounted,  with 
responsibility  for  law  and  order 
throughout  the  West,  increased  in 
personnel  to  one  thousand  men  in 
1885  and  the  activities  of  the  force 
spread  to  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
country.  Patrols  were  made  into 
Peace  River  and  down  the  Mackenzie 
Paver. 

In  1895  the  great  gold  rush  to  the 
Yukon  began  and  the  force  was  im- 
mediately made  responsible  for  law 


enforcement  in  that  feverish  land 
north  of  "fifty-three."  By  1898, 
twelve  officers  and  254  men  were 
established  in  the  Yukon,  where  the 
Mounties  faced  one  of  the  toughest 
law  enforcement  jobs  of  their  career. 
They  settled  disputes,  impartially 
arrested  offenders,  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  dog-team  to  scat- 
tered gold  camps  with  mail  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  end  of  the  gold  rush  ushered 
in  the  "modern  period"  for  the  force, 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  twentieth 
century,  its  activity  and  duties  were 
steadily  expanded.  In  1901  it  took 
the  first  census  of  the  Yukon,  its 
members  traveling  to  remote  corners 
of  the  North  and  opening  up  new 
posts. 

By  1903,  posts  were  established  in 
sub-Arctic  areas,  at  Cape  Fullerton, 
Fort  McPherson,  and  Herschel  Is- 
land; and  the  authority  of  the 
"Mounted"  stretched  over  an  area 
extending    from    the    International 


border  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Alaskan  border. 
Hundreds  of  incidents  and  stories  of 
hardship,  tenacity  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty  are  recorded  in  the 
police  logs,  of  which  the  following 
is  typical: 

A  brief  scrawl  found  in  the  scarlet 
tunic  of  a  young  constable  who  had 
perished  in  carrying  dispatches  over 
difficult  country  through  a  murder- 
ous winter  storm,  recorded:  "Lost, 
horse  dead.  Am  trying  to  push  ahead. 
Have  done  my  best." 

BY  1905,  when  the  word  "Royal" 
appeared  on  its  badge,  the  force 
was  composed  of  eight  divisions 
embracing  eighty-four  detachments, 
policing  an  area  of  350,000  in- 
habitants. Something  of  the  "routine" 
work  of  the  Mounties  during  these 
formative  days  in  the  building  up 
of  the  prairie  provinces  is  related  in 
the  story  about  an  inspector,  with  a 
corporal  and  three  constables.  They 


Dogsleds  patrol  on  MacKenzie  River,  in  snowbound   Northwest   Territory. 
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Mounties  ride   to  music  in   classic  "Bridal  Arch"   drill   formation. 


had  left  Fort  Saskatchewan  one 
morning  in  June,  1908,  headed  north 
to  Fort  Resolution  on  Great  Slave 
Lake,  crossed  the  vast  unsurveyed 
wilderness  to  Hudson  Bay,  employed 
Eskimo  dog-teams  to  Churchill,  and 
eventually  reached  Lake  Winnipeg 
in  the  following  spring,  a  distance  of 
3,347  miles. 

In  World  War  I  the  strength 
of  the  force  was  increased,  and  so 
were  their  responsibilities.  The 
Mounties  took  over  the  task  of  patrol- 
ling the  International  border,  check- 
ing the  smuggling  of  supplies  or  the 
attempted  passage  of  enemy  agents 
in  or  out  of  the  country.  The  force 
was  deemed  so  valuable  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  nation  that 
its  members,  until  1918,  were  pn> 
hibited  from  joining  the  armed 
forces. 

In  1918  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  enforcing  federal  legislation 
throughout  Canada,  and  in  1920  the 


name  was  changed  to  Royal  Canadi- 
an Mounted  Police  in  recognition  of 
this  new  and  extended  authority. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  II 
came  a  further  broadening  of  duties. 
Detachments  were  established  at 
Craig  Harbor  and  Ellesmere  Island, 
then  the  nearest  British  post  to  the 
North  Pole.  In  1926  the  "furthest 
north"  post  was  established  on  Bache 
Peninsula,  in  the  remote  North.  Pa- 
trols entered  Coronation  Gulf  and 
Anderson  River  in  the  Arctic  in 
1929-30  and  the  Eskimo,  like  the 
Indian,  accepted  the  firm  but  coop- 
erative authority  of  the  Mounties. 

In  this  period  the  responsibility 
of  the  force  was  rapidly  expanded. 
Mounties  displaced  provincial  police 
in  six  provinces  and  the  Preventive 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Nation- 
al Revenue  was  taken  over. 

In  1937,  a  crime  detection  labora- 
tory was  established  at  Regina,  and 
today  four  such  laboratories  are  situ- 
ated across  Canada.  A  marine  divi- 
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sion  was  organized  in  1932,  and  the 
fingerprint  section,  centralized  at  Ot- 
tawa, was  enlarged.  Two  fast 
cruisers,  Macdonald  and  Laurier 
were  constructed  and  put  to  work  to 
offset  smuggling  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  the  force  was  again  expanded 
when  the  requirements  of  national 
security  placed  a  heavy  demand  on 
personnel. 

Additional  duties  related,  among 
other  things,  to  foreign  exchange 
control,  checking  and  reporting  on 
personnel  of  all  kinds  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  for  private  industries, 
fingerprinting  innumerable  persons, 
anti-sabotage  activities,  assistance  in 
air-raid  precautions,  enforcement  of 

Much  of  today's  crime  detection  is 
done  in  the  lab.  Here  a  ballistics  ex- 
pert uses  a  comparison  microscope  to 
check  markings  on  bullets  at  the 
R.C.M.P.  Crime  Detection  Labratory 
at  Ottawa. 


Mounties  seize  goods  carried  over  bor- 
der in  violation  of  Customs  Act. 


Defense  of  Canada  Regulations,  and 
confiscation  of  firearms  and  ex- 
plosives in  the  possession  of  aliens 
until  the  close  of  the  war  and  re- 
registration  of  firearms  under  the 
criminal  code.  There  was  also  a 
great  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
Intelligence  Branch.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  rationing,  the  appearance 
of  the  "black  market"  added  another 
burden  to  the  overworked  force 
which  was  not  permitted  to  secure 
recruits  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

When  the  Japanese  entered  the 
War  on  December  7,  1941,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Japanese  from  the 
British  Columbia  coast  was  decided, 
it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  scope 
to  the  registration  of  enemy  aliens. 
At  that  time,  too,  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritories and  Yukon  assumed  new  im- 
portance. 

The  United  States  government 
undertook  construction  of  the  Alas- 
ka Highway  for  military  reasons:  a 
pipeline  from  Norman  Wells  to 
Whitehorse  was  laid  down;  airfields 
were  constructed,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Whitehorse  alone  passed  the 
ten  thousand  mark.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  detachments  and  the 
personnel  in  these  areas,  a  step  which 
could  only  be  taken  by  withdrawing 
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the  needed  strength  from  less  im- 
portant areas. 

Since  the  war,  the  R.C.M.P.  has 
continued  to  develop  its  facilities  in 
the  important  field  of  prevention  in 
relation  to  all  types  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

At  the  present  time  the  force  has 
five  twin-engine  Beechcrafts,  fully 
radio-equipped,  for  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  personnel  when  required;  an 
amphibious  Grumman  Goose  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  coastal  or  inland 
lake  demands;  five  DeHavilland  sin- 
gle engine  Otters  and  seven  DeHavil- 
land single  engine  Beavers.  These 
aircrafts  are  situated  to  best  ad- 
vantage to  meet  the  need  of  the 
force.  At  present  the  "Air"  Division 
has  three  officers  and  twelve  other 
ranks. 

In  the  brief  outline  that  is  the 
story  of  Canada's  federal  police  offi- 
cers, who  today  are  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  over  thirty  Fed- 
eral Acts.  In  addition  to  federal  en- 
forcement, the  force  also  polices  un- 
der contract  all  provinces  of  Canada 
except  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

In  the  detection  of  crime,  in  the 
enforcement  of  anti-smuggling  laws, 
in  guarding  the  internal  security  of 
Canada,  the  R.C.M.P.  have  main- 
tained the  same  high  reputation  for 
skill,  thoroughness,  and  determina- 
tion as  their  predecessors  of  the 
North-West  Mounted. 

Today  the  force  has  a  uniformed 
strength  of  6,910,  and  to  carry  out 
its  multifold  duties,  1,913  motor 
vehicles,  220  horses,  22  police  service 
dogs.  Also  maintained  in  the  service 
are  18  aircraft  and  71  ships  of 
varied  sizes.  ■  ■ 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


THE  EXCEPTION 

When  we  make  exceptions 

Ignoring  His  rule 

It's  only  ourselves, 

Not  our  God,  that  we  fool. 

THE  SEARCHER 

Here  upon  my  knees  I  seek 
Like  some  poor  beggar  son 
Some  evidence  of  God;  men  laugh 
And  tell  me  there  is  none. 
But  yet  I  rise  a  wiser  man, 
Than  when  I  knelt  before, 
And  so  shall  I  keep  searching 
Something   tells  me   there  is  more. 
For,  though  my  hands  leave  empty, 
And  I  never  hear  a  sound, 
I  feel  each  time  I  search  for  Him 
That  I  am  being  found. 

WHY? 

When  at  last 
We  get  our  quarters, 
Why  do  they  always 
Give  us  orders? 

FAITH'S  REASON 

It  would  require  no  trust  if  we  could 

prove 
Existence  of  our  God  by  eye  and  ear; 
But  what  a  test  of  faith  it  is  for  man 
To  see  and  hear  Him  not,  yet  know  he's 

near. 
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/  Wonder  As  J  Wander 


By  Rose  Grano  Barford 


THE  chorus  and  orchestra  faded 
out,  then  from  the  breath  of 
silence  came  the  thin,  hauntingly 
plaintive  voice  of  the  soprano: 

I  wonder  as  I  wander  out  under  the 

sky, 
How  Jesus  the  Savior  did  come  for  to 

die 
For  poor  on'ry  people  like  you  and  like 

I  .  .  . 
I  wonder  as  I  wander,  out  under  the 

sky 

The  soloist's  voice  drew  musically 
on  the  meaning  of  the  last  line  of 
this  traditional  American  carol  and 
then  faded  out.  Before  the  chorus 
and  orchestration  could  join  her  in 
concluding  the  carol,  I  turned  off 
the  hi-fi.  I  wanted  to  do  some  won- 
dering of  my  own. 

Where  in  the  gaudy,  loud,  harsh, 
hectic  overwrought  "franctivity"  (to 
coin  a  word)  of  the  present-day 
celebration  of  Christmas  does  one 
find  time  to  wonder?  I  thought.  And 
how,  jostling  others  even  as  we  our- 
selves are  jostled  in  the  mad  pursuit 
of  Christmas  shopping,  can  we  pos- 


sibly take  the  time  or  find  the  space 
to  move  as  slowly  and  leisurely  as 
the  word  "wander"  would  suggest? 
And  then  came  that  small,  quiet 
inner  voice  of  truth  which  cannot  be 
ignored  in  moments  of  soul-silence: 
Why  blame  merchandising  for  the 
loss  of  meaning  in  Christmas?  Are 
you  not  judging  others  that  you 
might  escape  judgment?  The  symbols 
and  signs  which  point  man  to  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  are  as  real  now 
as  they  were  to  the  Wise  Men  who 
followed  the  star.  The  gift  of  wonder 
is  yours,  to,  if  you  would  use  it. 

I  Wonder  .  .  . 

Our  age  places  high  value  upon 
"sophistication";  and  appears  to  con- 
sider sophisticated  the  person  who 
acts  as  if  no  experience  or  activity  is 
new  or  exciting,  who  manages  to 
take  whatever  happens  "in  his 
stride,"  so  to  speak.  As  a  result,  we 
are  rapidly  losing  our  ability  to  won- 
der, thereby  depriving  ourselves  of 
the  breadth  of  life  which  wonder 
makes  possible. 

To  wonder  means  to  have  interest 


Mrs.  George  N.  (Rose)  Barford  is  a  pastor's  wife,  freelance  writer, 
and  former  editor.  Her  home  is  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 
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— interest  in  each  new  experience 
of  life,  in  persons,  places,  and  hap- 
penings both  past  and  present.  It 
means  having  a  sense  of  expectancy, 
of  knowing  that  life  has  still  more 
to  offer  us  than  we  have  experienced 
to  date.  It  means  being  responsive 
to  persons,  ideas,  and  events.  To 
wonder  is  to  become  involved — to 
invest  ourselves  in  persons,  ideas, 
and  events  so  their  depth  may  be 
plumbed  and  their  potentialities 
realized.  Wonder  means  an  openness 
to  change. 

Take  this  sense  of  wonder  to  the 
stable,  and  what  do  you  experience? 
A  baby?  Or  he  who  "did  come  for 
to  die?"  How  do  you  feel  confront- 
ing the  Event?  That  it  is  past  and 
done,  meaningful  perhaps  to  the 
Wise  Men  who  followed  the  star  and 
to  the  simple  shepherds  who  re- 
sponded to  the  glory  that  was  in 
the  air?  Or  do  you  become  uncom- 
fortably aware  of  your  unworthiness 
that  he  should  die  for  a  "poor  on'ry 
person  like  you?" 

Why  is  it  we  so  seldom  wonder 
about  Christmas?  Why  don't  we 
really  wonder  about  the  biblical  af- 
firmation which  says  that  Christmas 
was  more  than  the  birth  of  a  child? 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself?  Do  we  over- 
sentimentalize  Christmas  in  paying 
homage  to  the  baby  Jesus  so  that  we 
might  escape  the  claims  of  the  Lord- 
ship of  the  Christ? 

God  was  in  Christ.  God  was  in 
Christ.  God  invaded  history.  He  still 
moves  through  our  world  in  the 
continuing  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  incarnation — the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  Christ — is  either  a 


preposterous  idea  or  a  life-changing 
truth.  Do  you  wonder  about  your 
response  to  it?  Do  you  consciously 
reject  it?  Do  you  live  as  one  who 
has  been  reconciled  to  God  and  who, 
therefore,  can  afford  to  love  his 
neighbor?  Do  you  ever  wonder  about 
the  incarnation? 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  pause 
and  ask,  How  does  one  recover,  or 
develop,  a  sense  of  wonder?  There 
is  little  in  our  time  conducive  to 
wonder.  True.  But  for  the  Christian, 
if  he  would  take  hold  of  it,  there 
is  that  which  can  awaken  his  sense 
of  wonder. 

Out  Under  the  Sky  .  .  . 

The  writer  of  the  American  carol 
had  the  deeper  significance  of  Christ- 
mas brought  home  to  him  because  he 
became  involved  with  a  sign  of 
Christmas — the  star.  It  reminded  him 
that  many  years  ago  a  star  led  Wise 
Men  and  shepherds  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  Savior.  But  it  did  more 
than  that  for  him.  It  brought  him 
under  the  conviction  of  the  meaning 
of  the  birth  of  a  Savior  for  him  as  a 
particular  person  in  a  particular  time 
and  place.  He  became  convinced  that 
Christ  died  for  him — imperfect, 
"on'ry"  him,  and  for  other  persons, 
also.  As  the  carol  writer  pondered 
upon  the  star,  he  was  led  into  a 
rich  religious  experience. 

Symbols  and  Signs 

It  is  a  fact  that  because  of  our 
humanness  we  cannot  live  at  emo- 
tional peaks,  or  even  on  the  crest  of 
a  deeply-moving  religious  experi- 
ence. We  must  live  most  of  our  lives 
in  the  valley,  where  our  sense  of 
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wonder  and  transcendence  become 
dulled.  We  need  reminders;  more, 
we  need  symbols  which  recall  us  to 
the  glorious  meaning  of  life,  which 
point  us  beyond  the  routine  and 
commonplace  to  that  which  tran- 
scends them.  Through  the  years 
Christian  signs  and  symbols  have 
evolved,  signifying  particular  truths 
of  the  faith,  but  going  beyond  the 
statement  of  truth,  to  the  deeper 
meaning  behind  it.  The  dove,  the 
trefoil,  the  lamb,  the  cross  are  a  few 
of  the  many  symbols  which  enable 
men  to  experience  anew  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  The  cross,  for  example,  is 
not  just  a  reminder  that  it  was  this 
type  of  instrument  used  to  crucify 
Christ.  It  speaks  of  agony  and  death; 
and  witness  to  the  resurrection  and 
hope  and  the  sovereignty  of  God 
over  the  affairs  of  men.  But  it  means 
more  than  that  to  those  for  whom 
this  symbol  speaks. 

The  tradition  of  the  church  takes 
this   human  need   into   account  in 


other  ways,  so  the  Christian  calendar 
develops.  Advent — the  four  Sundays 
before  Christmas  Sunday — are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Christian  year. 
These  Sundays  are  so  designated  that 
men  might  begin  to  prepare  their 
minds  and  hearts  for  the  Advent — 
the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child.  Ad- 
vent does  more  than  make  Christ- 
mas last  longer.  It  calls  men  from 
the  "dailyness"  of  their  lives  to 
listen,  to  watch,  to  wait,  to  prepare. 
It  is  saying  that  Christmas  is  not  to 
be  celebrated  lightly  but  deeply, 
reverently,  and  with  awe.  Advent 
calls  men  to  the  wonder  of  the 
Christmas  Event. 

To  be  sure,  the  realization  of  the 
incarnation  does  not  come  easily. 
Neither  is  its  depth  of  meaning  for 
our  lives  realized  once  for  all  time. 
It  grows  out  of  a  searching,  prayer- 
ful, agonizing  involvement  with  it. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  know  as 
personal  truth  that  the  baby  bom 
in  Bethlehem  is  the  Savior  who  was 
crucified  at  Golgotha.  ■  ■ 


IMPORTANT  NEW  SERIES 

One  of  America's  outstanding  clergymen,  a  distinguished  writer  and 
theologian,  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  series  of  articles  on  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  which  will 
begin  in  our  next  issue,  JANUARY  1965.  One  article  will  appear  each 
month  throughout  the  year.  Begin  the  series  in  January  and  continue  with 
it  during  1965. 

Dr.  Buttrick  points  out  in  his  first  article,  "Directive  for  Discipleship," 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Sermon  is  not  in  its  summary  of  a  disciple's 
conduct;  but  in  its  search ingness.  "It  lays  bare  our  secret  heart.  It  wrings 
from  us  cry  after  cry:  'This  is  how  men  should  live!  But  I  for  one  have 
not  so  lived!' " 

Never  did  man  need  more  the  wisdom  of  God  revealed  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Come  read  this  great  series! 
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By  Virginia  M.  Gillette 


"Mewuf,  Ch/ititmak,  Gkanlie 


// 


SOME  wives  have  to  contend  with 
the  other  woman.  Not  me.  The 
pebble  in  my  shoe  was  a  man.  Char- 
lie Drake.  Although  we  hadn't  heard 
from  him  in  years,  he  was  always 
present,  a  sort  of  third  party  to  our 
marriage.  Believe  me,  it  wasn't  my 
idea  to  send  him  a  Christmas  card.  I 
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was  glad  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
But  when  Larry's  fraternity  sent  a 
directory  of  its  members,  there  was 
Charlie's  name. 

"Imagine  old  Charlie  with  an  ad- 
dress," Larry  said. 

"Even  Charlie  Drake  has  to  have 
a  place  to  stash  his  ski  boots.  It's 


There  was  the  image  of  Charlie  goading  Sheila  on.  Was  Charlie's 
idea  of  a  happy-go-lncky  life  wiser — or  did  Larry 
choose  the  better  way?  Sheila  finds  out  one  Christmas 


probably  just  a  small  apartment,"  I 
said.  But  I  knew  better.  Charlie's 
place  would  have  thick  snow-white 
carpeting,  cushiony  black  couches, 
the  latest,  largest  stereo  equipment 
and  a  few  tiger  skins  thrown  care- 
lessly around. 

"Good  old  Charlie/'  Larry  kept 
smiling  and  shaking  his  head.  "I'd 
sure  like  to  see  him  again." 

"That  isn't  very  likely.  He  lives 
over  eight  hundred  miles  away." 

"At  least  we  can  send  him  a 
Christmas  card  and  write  a  note  on 
it.  He  doesn't  even  know  we've  got 
four  kids." 

"It  won't  be  any  surprise  to  him. 
That's  just  what  he  predicted,"  I 
said. 

But  Larry  didn't  hear  me.  His 
eyes  took  on  a  reminiscent  glow 
and  I  had  that  same  feeling  of  doubt 
that  came  whenever  I  knew  he  was 
thinking  of  Charlie. 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm. 
"Honey?"  I  said. 

"Good  old  Charlie,"  he  said.  "Re- 
member the  fun  we  used  to  have?" 

Of  course  I  remembered.  All  of  it. 
Sometimes  when  I  hear  birds  chirp- 
ing on  a  still  sunny  morning,  or  when 
I  hold  a  new  book  in  my  hands  and 
smell  the  dry  raw  pages,  the  weight- 
lessness of  those  days  come  back  to 
me. 

Most  of  us  knew  it  was  temporary, 
but  not  Charlie.  He  was  determined 
to  make  it  last  forever.  He  had  plans. 
After  graduation  he  and  Larry  would 
go  to  New  York,  work  their  way  to 


Africa,  then  to  Nairobi,  and  finally 
a  safari  into  the  jungle.  "Well  go  on 
from  there,"  he  said.  "We  won't 
come  back  until  we've  seen  every- 
thing." 

But  Charlie  hadn't  counted  on 
Larry  and  me  falling  in  love. 

The  night  Larry  gave  me  his 
fraternity  pin,  Charlie  took  us  to  the 
Sugar  Bowl  to  celebrate.  We  sat 
there  over  our  cokes  and  Charlie 
said:  "You  kids  have  crossed  me  up. 
Now  I'll  have  to  see  the  world 
alone." 

Larry  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
pulled  me  close.  "I've  got  the  world 
right  here." 

Charlie  grinned.  "I  can  see  you 
now.  In  a  few  years,  you'll  have  a 
bunch  of  kids  and  a  big  old  do-it- 
yourself  house  and  a  bridge  game 
every  Saturday  night  after  Larry 
closes  the  hardware.  Youll  build  a 
little  cabin  on  the  lake  for  the  kids 
and  you'll  spend  your  summers 
teaching  them  how  to  swim.  After  a 
while  Sheila  will  add  a  few  pounds 
and  let  her  hair  go,  and  Larryll  have 
a  paunch  and  a  bald  spot.  You'll  sit 
home  every  night  and  discuss  what 
Junior  said  that  day  and  you'll  never 
go  anywhere."  He  stood  up  and  held 
his  glass  high.  "Here's  to  marriage. 
For  other  people,"  his  black  eyes 
sparkled  gleefully.  "It's  a  wonderful 
institution,  that  is,  if  you  want  to 
spend  your  life  in  an  institution." 

We  laughed;  who  could  resist 
Charlie's  clowning?  But  I  resented 
his  intrusion  into  what  I  considered 
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a  sacred  time,  and  I  vowed  to  prove 
him   wrong. 

We  were  married  the  following 
September.  Charlie  didn't  come  to 
the  wedding.  Larry  had  asked  him  to 
be  best  man,  but  Charlie  sent  him  a 
wire. 

Sorry,  kids,  I'm  on  my  way.  Be- 
sides, I  wouldn't  want  to  get  that 
close  to  the  altar.  I've  got  too  much  to 
live  for. 

Larry  just  smiled  and  said  he'd 
get  his  cousin  Ted  to  take  Charlie's 
place.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  time 
would  come  when  he'd  regret  not 
going  off  with  Charlie.  But  I  was  too 
happy  to  worry  long.  Anyway,  I 
planned  to  be  the  best  possible  wife. 
Our  life  would  be  an  adventure.  And 
there  wasn't  any  reason  why  the 
two  of  us  shouldn't  travel.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  save  our  money  and 
start  out. 

Naturally,  it  didn't  work  out  that 
way.  Larry  went  into  the  hardware 
store  and  in  less  than  two  years  his 
dad  retired,  leaving  Larry  with  all 
the  responsibility.  By  the  end  of 
four  more  years  we  had  accumulated 
four  permanent  ties.  We  named  them 
John,  Nan,  Sue,  and  Timmy. 

When  Johnnie,  our  first-born,  was 
three  months  old,  Larry  came  home 
one  night,  later  than  usual. 

"Harvey  and  Joe  came  in  just  as 
I  was  closing,"  he  said.  "They're 
leaving  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing." 

"Leaving?"  I  said.  "Oh,  that's 
right.  Hunting  season  starts  tomor- 
row." I  glanced  at  him  quickly,  but 
he  seemed  unconcerned.  He  was 
playing  with  Johnnie,  trying  to  make 
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him  smile.  He  had  decided  to  forego 
his  hunting  this  year  because  he'd 
be  gone  three  days  and  didn't  think 
it  was  fair  to  me.  I  agreed  with  him. 
After  all,  Johnnie  was  his  baby,  too, 
and  why  should  he  have  a  vacation 
without  me?  Maybe  in  the  spring  we 
could  leave  Johnnie  with  Mother  and 
spend  a  weekend  in  Chicago. 

I  looked  at  him  again  but  this  time 
Charlie's  face  leered  back  at  me  and 
I  could  almost  hear  his  laugh. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  Charlie 
Drake,"  I  said. 

Larry  looked  up.  "What'd  you  say, 
hon?" 

"I  said,  why  don't  you  leave  the 
business  and  go  with  them?  Surely 
your  dad  wouldn't  mind  taking  over 
for  three  days." 

"But  what  about  you?" 

"Me?  I'll  be  all  right.  After  all,  I've 
got  my  mother  and  your  mother." 
Nothing  I'd  rather  do,  I  thought, 
than  spend  three  days  with  my 
mother  and  my  mother-in-law. 

"I  don't  think  I  should,"  he  said. 
But  when  I  came  down  from  putting 
Johnnie  in  bed  he  was  cleaning  his 
gun. 

I  was  hurt.  He  could  have  at  least 
pretended  more  reluctance.  But  Lar- 
ry went  hunting  and  I  smiled  as  he 
left. 

And  that's  the  way  it  went.  Even 
though  we  only  heard  from  Charlie 
once,  a  post  card  sent  from  New  York 
after  we  were  married,  I  knew  Larry 
thought  of  him  often.  Whenever  he 
came  home  tired,  discouraged,  I 
could  hear  Charlie  saying,  I  told  you 
so.  I  was  the  one  who  urged  him  to 
bowl  and  play  golf  and  when  the 
children  were  old  enough  we  rented 


a  trailer  and  took  a  trip  every  sum- 
mer. After  Timmy  was  born  we 
bought  the  old  Decker  house  and 
began  to  redo  it,  but  we  enjoyed 
working  together  and  we  never  did 
get  bound  down  with  house  and 
children. 

We  were  a  kookie  family.  We  took 
up  rug  hooking  and  abstract  paint- 
ing. We  used  our  trading  stamps  for 
camping  equipment  and  on  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring  we  always 
dropped  everything  and  went  fishing. 
I'll  admit  there  were  times  when  I 
would   have   enjoyed    a   nice   quiet 


game  of  bridge  or  indulging  in  a 
double  hot  fudge  sundae,  but  Charlie 
wouldn't  let  me. 

AND  now  here  he  was  back  again 
in  the  flesh.  If  we  contacted 
him,  he  might  even  pay  us  a  visit 
and  undermine  everything  I  had 
worked  for  with  his  stories  of  far- 
away places  and  great  adventures. 

Since  I  couldn't  very  well  refuse 
to  wish  him  a  Merry  Christmas,  the 
card  was  sent. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  he  re- 
plied. I  knew  it  was  from  Charlie 
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before  I  opened  the  envelope.  The 
dark  handwriting  and,  of  course,  the 
Connecticut  postmark.  The  envelope 
was  heavy  in  my  hand  and  I  thought, 
"Isn't  that  just  like  Charlie,  an  over- 
size, expensive  card." 

But  when  I  opened  it  and  saw 
what  was  inside,  I  let  the  rest  of  the 
mail  fall  to  the  floor.  I  gasped  and 
laughed  and  choked.  The  tears  ran 
down  my  face  and  I  had  to  wipe  my 
eyes  before  I  could  take  a  second 
look.  It  was  from  Charlie  all  right, 
Christmas  greetings  by  way  of  a 
professional  photograph.  And  there 
was  Charlie  seated  in  a  chair  with 
a  beaming  smile  on  his  face  sur- 
rounded by  seven,  I  counted  again  to 
make  sure,  seven  little  Charlies. 
Standing  behind  the  group  was  a 
plump,  sweet  looking  woman  hold- 
ing a  baby. 

I  wiped  my  eyes  again  and  turned 
the  card  over.  There  with  the  same 
bold  handwriting,  Charlie  spoke. 

Hi,  kids. 

Swell  to  hear  from  you.  Too  bad 
you  didn't  keep  up  with  me,  but  then 
everybody  can't  be  as  lucky  as  I  am. 
The  reason  I'm  sitting  down,  I 
wrenched  my  back  building  a  barbe- 
cue on  the  terrace.  If  you  ever  get 
this  far,  be  sure  to  stop  and  see  us. 
I'm  in  the  insurance  business  and 
would  be  glad  to  sell  you  a  policy. 

Regards,  Charlie. 

I  couldn't  wait  for  Larry  to  come 
home.  This  was  too  good  to  keep. 
I'd  call  him  at  the  store  and  tell  him. 
Let  him  know  how  Charlie  had  con- 
quered the  world.  I  carried  the  card 
to  the  phone  and  sat  down.  As  I 
reached   for  the  receiver   I   looked 


at  the  picture  again.  It  was  the  same 
old  Charlie,  a  little  older  and  thinner 
with  a  touch  of  grey.  "So  this  is  your 
big  adventure,"  I  said  and  laughed. 
At  last  I  could  have  my  revenge  on 
him  for  what  he  had  done  to  me. 

I  sat  looking  at  the  picture  and 
thinking.  Actually,  what  had  Charlie 
done  to  me?  I  was  a  happy  woman 
and  I  had  built  a  happy  marriage. 
If  I  wanted  to  be  honest  some  of 
the  credit  belonged  to  Charlie.  With- 
out his  image  always  there  goading 
me,  I  could  just  as  easily  gone  the 
other  way,  been  selfish  and  nagging. 
Charlie  had  taught  me  to  set  my 
love  free. 

Subconsciously,  I  guess  I  had  al- 
ways known  that  Charlie  was  Larry's 
other  self,  the  part  of  a  man  that  is 
forever  young.  I  knew,  too,  that 
Larry  liked  to  think  of  Charlie  out 
there  conquering  the  world  while  he 
stayed  home  and  ran  a  hardware 
store.  I  was  about  to  murder  that 
dream. 

Why  should  I  spoil  that  dream? 
Larry  need  never  know.  Charlie 
wasn't  apt  to  start  writing  letters 
after  all  these  years. 

I  looked  at  the  picture  once  more 
then  turned  it  over  and  slowly  tore 
it  into  little  bits.  I  carried  them  to 
the  wastebasket  and  dropped  them 
in. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Charlie,"  I  said. 

■  ■ 

SWEET  SMELL  OF  EXCESS 

Though  I  carefully  choose 
The  foods  I  ate 
My  choice  has  carried 
Too  much  weight. 

— Harold  L.  Taylor 
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From 
Battling 

the 
Pigskin 

to 
Battling 
Disease 

By  Jack  Muhlenbeck 


Mobile  clinic   aids  distant  patients. 


A  HALF-DOZEN  years  ago  the 
strong,  sure  hands  of  Chicago 
Bear  end  Bill  McColl  were  battling 
Yale  Lary  and  Night  Train  Lane  of 
the  Detroit  Lions  and  other  defensive 
backs  of  the  National  Football 
League  for  possession  of  a  pigskin. 

Today  the  hands  of  Bill  McColl— 
now  Dr.  Bill  McColl,  orthopedic  sur- 
geon— are  still  battling,  but  this  time 
tiny  disease  germs  in  the  never- 
ending  struggle  for  health  and  life 
in  far-off  South  Korea,  a  country 
once  ravished  by  three  years  of  civil 
war  and  still  desperately  poor. 

For  since  September  1962  Dr.  Mc- 
Coll, a  former  two-time  all-American 
at  Stanford  and  a  member  of  the 
1952  Indian  Rose  Bowl  team,  has 
been  working  as  an  unpaid  medical 


missionary  at  the  Taegu  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  with  his  only  "rewards"  be- 
ing a  subsistence  allowance  and  the 
knowledge  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
important. 

How  does  a  man  make  the  jump 
from  the  gridiron  wars  to  the  strug- 
gle against  tuberculosis  and  leprosy 
in  a  little  more  than  a  decade?  What 
makes  a  man — especially  one  with  a 
wife  and  six  young  children — give 
up  what  could  be  a  lucrative  medical 
practice  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  for  "eating  money"  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  home? 

The  best  place  to  begin  the  story 
of  Dr.  Bill  McColl,  all-American  in 
both  football  and  medicine,  would  be 
on  the  campus  of  Stanford. 

For  it  was  here  that  the  name 
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McColl  attracted  the  attention  of 
wily  old  George  Halas,  owner-coach 
of  the  National  Football  League 
Chicago  Bears.  And  it  was  at  Stan- 
ford that  Bill  McColl  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  his  two  careers,  football  and 
the  healing  arts. 

Bill  McColl  finished  his  career  at 
Stanford  in  1952  with  a  degree  in 
pre-medicine  and  the  credentials  as 
football's  best  end.  But  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Halas,  the  football  career 
probably  would  have  ended  there. 

Upon  graduation,  Bill  McColl  had 
a  decision  to  make:  would  he  study 
to  become  a  doctor  or  would  he  play 
football?  The  decision  was  medicine. 
But  the  Bears  needed  an  end,  and 
was  George  Halas  going  to  lose  the 
chance  to  get  the  best  in  the  business 
just  because  the  man  wanted  to  be  a 
doctor? 

The  following  summer  the  Bears 
opened  their  training  camp  for 
rookies  and  number  83  was  filled 
by — Bill  McColl — who  was  also 
properly  registered  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  Medical  School  to  pur- 
sue the  healing  arts — between  sea- 
sons. 

In  1955  Bill  McColl  became  Dr. 
Bill  McColl,  M.D.,  and  after  two 
years  in  internship  at  Stanford  Medi- 
cal School  in  San  Francisco,  he  was 
accepted  as  a  resident  in  orthopedic 
surgery — the  study  of  deformed 
bodies — at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Research  and  Educational  Hospital. 

At  the  end  of  the  1959  season 
came  a  big  decision — to  continue  to 
play  professional  ball  or  to  devote 
full  time  to  medicine.  The  decision 
again  went  to  medicine  and  the  doc- 
tor was   certified   as   an   orthopedic 


Coffee  break  time  finds  Dr.  McColl 
in  discussion  with  his  Korean  col- 
leagues. One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  work  at  Taegu  has  been 
teaching  the  staff  of  nationals  the 
latest  Western   methods. 


surgeon  last  year.  But  an  even  more 
important  decision  came  earlier,  not 
on  the  gridiron  or  in  the  sterile  oper- 
ating room,  but  at  a  church  camp  in 
Saugatuck,  Michigan. 

According  to  Dr.  McColl  it  was 
there  that  he  decided  that  he  was  liv- 
ing as  only  a  "second-hand"  Chris- 
tian. In  the  doctor's  words,  "It 
doesn't  take  much  of  a  man  to  be  a 
Christian — but  it  takes  all  of  him." 

With  this  in  mind  Dr.  McColl 
became  more  active  in  his  local 
church,  began  to  teach  Sunday 
school,  and  to  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion, "What  does  God  really  want 
me  to  do  with  my  life?" 

AT  first  it  was  decided  to  settle  in 
California  but  in  family  council 
Bill  and  Barbara  decided  why  not 
offer  two  years  working  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  there  is  great  need? 
There  the  future — to  return  to  a  reg- 
ular practice  or  to  remain  as  mission- 
aries— could  be  decided  upon. 
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But  making  the  decision  and 
boarding  an  airplane  for  Korea  don't 
go  that  much  hand  in  hand. 

There  were  six  young  McColls  to 
be  considered.  They  would  be  grow- 
ing up  and  needed  to  be  near  a  good 
school  system.  The  cost  of  sending 
a  family  of  eight  for  what  might  only 
be  two  years  was  large.  Mission 
board  after  mission  board,  though  in- 
terested, could  offer  little  encourage- 
ment. 

And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  visit  to 
Chicago  by  the  Director  of  the 
Taegu  Hospital,  Dr.  McColl  would 
probably  be  living  in  California  to- 
day. 

But  Dr.  Howard  Moffett  was  in 
Chicago  on  furlough  from  Korea  in 
1962  and  there  was  introduced  to 


Dr.  McColl  by  the  Rev.  John  Burton 
of  the  Clairendon  Hills  Community 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  man  who, 
at  the  summer  camp  some  years  ear- 
lier, had  given  Dr.  McColl  his  first 
real  interest  in  Christianity. 

"And,"  Dr.  McColl  continued,  "the 
Rev.  Burton  is  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  stand  by  and  let  a  man 
willing  to  serve  be  denied  the 
chance." 

The  question  was  posted  to  Dr. 
Moffett,  "Would  the  hospital  in 
Taegu  be  interested  in  Dr.  McColl's 
services  if  the  money  for  his  travel 
and  subsistence  for  two  years — some 
$17,000,  could  be  raised  locally?" 
The  answer  was  yes,  Dr.  McColl 
would  be  more  than  suitable  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  doctor  who  had 


Sometimes  a  friendly  word  and  a  sincere  interest  are  better  than  all  the 
medicines  in  the  world.  Dr.  Bill  McColl  spends  as  much  time  as  possible 
with  his  patients,  such  as  this  devoted  young  Korean  miss. 


Dr.  McColl  waits  outside  the  hospital 
in  his  famous  International  Scout, 
which  has  become  his  trademark  with 
the  children.  Officially  known  as  East 
Mountain  Christian  Hospital,  Taegu 
has  been  operating  60  years. 


left  a  short  time  before  to  work  in 
India. 

So  the  Rev.  Burton,  together  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Waternulder,  of  Dr. 
McColTs  home  church,  the  First 
Presbyterian  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
set  out  to  raise  the  money.  With 
some  help  from  the  mission  board 
and  through  speaking  engagements 
in  his  home  town,  San  Diego,  the 
"Dr.  McColl  to  Korea"  fund  went 
over  the  top. 

Did  the  fact  that  Bill  McColl  was  a 
famous  football  player  have  anything 
to  do  with  Dr.  Moffett's  decision  to 
accept  the  rather  unusual  deal? 
"Some/*  according  to  the  head  of 
the  hospital.  "I  was  a  football  fan 
and  naturally  I  had  heard  of  Dr. 
McColl.  But  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
fine  doctor  is  of  more  interest  to  us. 
And  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
him." 

What  is  life  like  in  Taegu,  Korea? 


"Well,  sometimes  the  power  and 
water  go  off  for  twelve  hours  of  the 
day.  But  a  better  way  to  look  at  it  is 
that  most  days  we  have  light  and 
water  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and 
often  more,"  smiled  Mrs.  McColl, 
whose  job  it  is  to  raise  the  children 
ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  in  a  country  where 
selecting  food  for  dinner  is  a  little 
more  difficult  than  going  to  the  cor- 
ner supermarket.  In  fact  the  closest 
place  to  get  American  imported  foods 
is  in  Seoul,  a  two-hundred  mile,  five- 
hour  train  ride. 

And  for  the  children,  going  to  the 
local  park  can  be  an  experience  in 
itself,  as  they  are  almost  always  the 
only  blond  youngsters  in  sight,  and 
the  objects  of  the  natural  curiosity 
of  the  Korean  children. 

Most  of  Dr.  McColTs  time  is  spent 
in  the  main  hospital  building  and 
at  the  nearby  leprosarium.  "A  funny 
thing  about  leprosy,"  the  doctor  re- 
marked on  a  visit  to  the  colony. 
"Most  people  shudder  at  the  word 
and  feel  they  will  contract  the 
disease  if  a  leper  so  much  as  looks 
at  them.  Actually  it  is  much  less  con- 
tagious than  tuberculosis,  a  lot  of 
which  we  have  in  some  parts  of 
Chicago." 

During  an  average  week  Dr. 
McColl  will  perform  from  six  to  ten 
major  operations  and  make  daily 
rounds  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
patients.  But  one  of  the  big  jobs  the 
Western  staff  accepts  is  to  teach. 
"What  would  we  leave  if  we  had  to 
leave  tomorrow?"  is  the  theme  of 
the  Western  staff  of  doctors  and 
nurses  who  work  at  the  hospital. 

The  sixty-five-year-old  institution 
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at  Taegu  is  not  a  charity  hospital 
and  most  of  its  more  than  $350,000 
annual  budget  comes  from  patients' 
fees.  The  Korean  staff  of  more  than 
three  hundred  doctors,  nurses,  and 
attendants  draw  regular  salaries.  But 
there  are  many  who  cannot  afford 
even  the  modest  fees — it  costs  as 
little  as  one  dollar  per  day  for  a 
patient  to  occupy  a  ward  bed — re- 
sulting in  the  standard  joke  the  doc- 
tor tells  about  himself  that  "if  the 
hospital  had  more  doctors  like  me 
it  would  go  out  of  business." 

Why?  On  more  than  a  few  oc- 
casions people  show  up  who  obvi- 
ously have  no  money  but  desperately 
need  help  if  they  are  ever  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  For  example, 
there  was  a  thirty-year-old  man  who 
worked  his  way  to  Taegu  from  Seoul, 
some  two  hundred  miles,  to  seek 
treatment  for  his  arthritic  leg,  so 
badly  twisted  that  he  had  to  use  two 
crutches  to  get  around. 

The  man  needed  help;  Dr.  McColl 
felt  he  could  do  something  to 
straighten  the  leg.  The  man  was 
admitted  the  same  day. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from 
to  pay  the  bill?  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  it  will  come  from  the 
subsistence  the  McColls  draw  in  lieu 
of  regular  salary. 

ONE  of  the  great  "handicaps"  all 
doctors  realize  in  Korea  is  hav- 
ing only  two  hands,  being  able  to  do 
only  one  thing  at  a  time.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  done. 

During  times  he  can  spare  from  his 
hospital  work  Dr.  McColl  tries  to 
visit  the  Sungbo-won  Orphanage 
once  each  week  to  check  the  chil- 


dren. He  has  a  natural  interest  in  the 
home  as  most  crippled,  parentless 
children  from  other  orphan  homes 
are  sent  to  Sungbo-won  to  concen- 
trate the  problem  of  caring  for  those 
who  have  trouble  helping  themselves. 

A  regular  feature  of  his  weekly 
visit  is  to  load  his  International  Scout 
with  children  and  take  them  for  a 
ride  around  the  grounds. 

Taegu  is  probably  best  known  for 
being  the  city  the  communists  almost 
reached  in  1950.  It  is  also  a  city  of 
many  refugees  and  squatters.  Into 
this  section  of  town  Dr.  McColl  also 
ventures  to  hold  sick  calls,  some- 
times in  humble  churches  where  the 
worshipers  sit  on  the  floor  on  Sun- 
days. Here,  too,  are  often  found 
patients  who  must  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  for  proper  care. 

The  older  of  the  McColl  children 
attend  classes  at  the  American  mili- 
tary school  at  Taegu  and,  in  addition 
to  his  many  other  duties,  the  doctor 
somehow  finds  time  to  be  guest 
speaker  at  chapel  services  to  some 
of  the  50,000  American  servicemen 
still  in  Korea. 

It  is  a  busy  life,  and  in  some  ways 
a  hard  life.  But  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  Taegu  watching  the  doctor 
at  work  and  his  family  at  work  and 
play,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  really 
what  they  want  to  do. 

"One  thing — our  oldest  son  Dun- 
can lost  his  birthday  on  the  way  over 
when  we  crossed  the  international 
date  line.  But  some  day  he  will  get 
it  back  double."  Which  pretty  much 
sums  up  the  philosophy  of  end- 
doctor  Bill  McColl  and  his  wife  and 
family — only  in  giving  do  you  really 
receive.  ■  ■ 
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It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear 

By  Mary  Cheatham  Napier 


IT  was  nearly  midnight  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  I  had  never  felt 
more  lonely.  That  afternoon  our 
cruise  ship,  the  Santa  Monica,  had 
docked  at  Oranjestad,  Aruba,  in  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies.  I  asked 
about  English-speaking  churches  but 
found  none.  Now  I  sat  on  deck — 
alone,  homesick,  far  away  from  home 
and  church,  in  a  foreign  country  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

Earlier  that  evening  we  had  had 
a  gala  party  on  shipboard  with  a  big 
tree,  corsages  for  the  ladies,  cham- 
pagne and  gifts  for  everyone — 
compliments  of  the  line.  It  had  all 
been  very  gay  and  festive  but  some- 
how empty.  I  still  wore  an  evening 
dress  as  I  sat  in  my  deck  chair  in  the 
warm  tropic  night  and  watched  a 
round  yellow  moon  fill  the  sea 
around  me  with  diamonds.  Back 
home  in  Brooklyn  I  would  have  been 
at  the  midnight  service  and  I  would 
have  seen  yellow  candle  flames  put- 
ting diamonds  on  the  silver  com- 
munion chalice.  I  thought  of  the  fa- 
miliar service.  They  always  sang  my 
favorite  "O  Holy  Night"  as  the  offer- 
tory anthem  with  a  particularly  high 
sweet  voice  doing  the  solo.  I  could 
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almost  hear  the  clear  voices  of  our 
boy  choir  raised  in  the  well-loved 
hymns.  And  I  was  so  very  alone. 

"Hi!  I've  been  looking  everywhere 
for  you." 

The  voice  startled  me.  I  turned  to 
see  Mr.  Stone,  the  first  mate,  tall, 
lean,  and  darkly  sunburned.  He  had 
changed  from  the  white  dress  uni- 
form he  had  worn  at  the  party  and 
now  had  on  tan  dungarees  and  shirt 
open  at  the  neck  and  damp  with 
sweat.  His  hair  was  tousled  and  an 
oil  smudge  streaked  one  cheek. 

"Oh,  hello,  yourself.  Merry  Christ- 
mas. How  is  the  cargo  coming?"  I 
knew  the  ship  would  load  cargo  all 
night  and  his  job  was  supervising  the 
work.  "What  are  you  doing  up  here? 
I  thought  you  would  be  down  in  the 
hold." 

"I  was."  He  indicated  his  di- 
sheveled state.  "I've  been  looking  for 
you.  Do  you  still  want  to  go  to 
church?" 

"Yes.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

"The  agent  for  the  line  is  on  board. 
I  knew  you  were  asking  about 
churches  earlier,  so  I  spoke  to  him. 
He  says  there  is  a  midnight  service 
and   if  you   can   be  ready   in   five 


minutes  he'll  be  glad  to  drive  you 
there." 

Busy  as  he  was  Mr.  Stone  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  this  for  me 
because  it  was  Christmas! 

I  dashed  below  to  my  stateroom, 
gave  a  quick  touch  of  lipstick,  threw 
a  coat  over  my  evening  dress, 
snatched  up  hat  and  pocketbook  and 
met  the  agent  within  the  allotted 
time.  He  apologized  that  because  of 
another  engagement  he  could  drive 
me  only  to  church  and  I  would  have 
to  come  back  on  my  own.  He  assured 
me,  however,  I  could  walk  the  few 
blocks  safely,  or  if  I  preferred  to 
ask  for  a  ride,  then  I  should  do  so. 

"Ask  any  man  or  woman,  any  boy 
or  girl  at  the  service  and  they  will 
be  happy  to  drive  you  to  the  ship. 
That  is  the  hospitality  of  the  Dutch." 

As  we  crossed  the  docks  to  his  car, 
Venezuelan  workmen  loading  cargo 
waved  and  shouted  Felices  Pasques 
which  I  recognized  as  the  native 
form  of  Merry  Christmas  from  hav- 
ing seen  it  on  many  shop  windows 
both  in  Aruba  and  in  Venezuela. 

I  waved  back  and  coached  by  the 
agent  called  Y  Ano  Nuevo  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Driving     along    the     streets     we 


passed  giant  cacti  decorated  like 
Christmas  trees.  Aruba  has  few  real 
trees  because  of  the  dry  climate.  In 
fact  our  ship  had  brought  in  a  num- 
ber of  little  spruces  for  the  American 
colony  in  both  Aruba  and  Maricaibo. 
They  made  the  trip  stacked  on  the 
forward  deck  where  they  would  stay 
fresher  than  below  in  the  freight 
holds.  Now  through  lighted  windows 
we  caught  occasional  glimpses  of 
decorated  trees  and  wondered  if  they 
were  some  of  those  we  brought. 

The  agent  let  me  out  in  front  of 
the  church  and  I  went  in  alone.  I 
did  not  know  then  but  learned  later 
that  this  was  the  church  where 
Queen  Wilhelmina  had  worshiped 
on  her  visit  to  Aruba.  The  neat  little 
red  brick  building  with  its  graceful 
white  steeple  would  have  been  at 
home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  A  smil- 
ing usher  offered  a  program  with  the 
famous  Nativity  scene  on  the  cover, 
just  such  a  program  as  my  own 
church  in  Brooklyn  used.  I  had 
understood  from  Mr.  Stone  that  the 
service  would  be  in  English  and  he 
thought  it  was  Episcopal,  my  own 
denomination. 

Service  had  already  started  and 
the  choir  was  marching  in  as  I 
slipped  into  a  side  pew.  I  glanced  at 
the  program  in  my  hand  and  with 
dismay  realized  it  was  not  English 
but  Dutch,  a  language  I  did  not 
know.  A  quick  glance  around  the 
church  told  me  that  whatever  the 
denomination,  it  was  not  Episcopal — 
probably  Dutch  Reformed,  I  thought 
— a  service  also  unfamiliar  to  me. 

The  minister  stepped  forward  and 
while  he  was  speaking,  also  in  Dutch, 
I   studied   the  program.    Here   and 


there  a  recognizable  word  stood  out 
from  the  foreign  jumble — Bethle- 
hem, Emanuel,  Lucas  2.  From  the 
responses  I  deducted  that  Koorsang 
was  choir  and  Gemutlich  meant 
people.  A  phrase  Una  Kind  geboren 
es  caught  my  eye.  I  recognized  Kind 
for  its  association  with  "kinder- 
garten," or  child.  Suddenly  the 
phrase  became  the  familiar,  "Unto 
us  a  child  is  born." 

Encouraged,  I  tried  other  words 
and  phrases.  Of  course,  knowing  the 
Christmas  story  made  translation 
easier.  I  found  that  when  I  disre- 
garded the  confused  Dutch  spelling 
and  attempted  to  say  the  word 
phonetically  it  helped.  Thus  an  un- 
likely looking  Scriftlezing  Jasaja  55 
became  the  traditional  Scripture  les- 
son Isaiah  55,  the  familiar  chapter 
prophesying  the  coming  of  Christ. 
This  I  practically  knew  by  heart,  in 
English,  for  having  heard  it  every 
Christmas  all  my  life.  Similarly 
schynt  in  context  was  licht  schynt 
overal,  "light  shined  over  all,"  not 
too  different  from  our  own  "light 
shone  round  about  them."  With 
heightened  emotion  I  sensed  that 
Konig  von  Konigen  had  to  be  "King 
of  Kings."  Other  words  and  phrases 
and  sometimes  whole  sentences  took 
meaning  and  fell  into  place  in  the 
familiar  frame  of  the  Christmas  story. 

The  congregation  started  a  hymn. 
The  tune  to  my  surprise  was  "It 
Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear." 
As  I  looked  at  the  program  before 
me,  which  fortunately  had  the 
words,  I  began  fitting  strange  looking 
and  strange  sounding  words  to  the 
beloved  tune.  By  the  third  line  I  was 
singing  away  in  Dutch  at  the  top 


of  my  voice  and  I  never  sang  with 
more  feeling.  I  thought  of  the  bibli- 
cal account  of  how  the  Apostles 
spoke  and  each  heard  them  in  his 
own  tongue.  My  initial  dismay  at 
finding  myself  confronted  with  an 
unfamiliar  service  in  a  language  I 
did  not  understand,  gave  way  to  an 
increasing  delight  that  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  this  experience  which 
I  would  not  have  missed.  Here  I 
was,  alone  in  a  foreign  country,  with 
the  service  in  a  language  I  did  not 
know,  yet  I  was  not  only  following 
but  actually  taking  an  active  part  in 
it!  Could  anything  better  demon- 
strate the  universality  of  Christmas! 
Had  the  service  been  in  English  it 
would  not  have  moved  me  half  as 
much. 

The  congregation,  as  did  the  whole 
people  of  Aruba,  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Dutch,  Spanish,  American, 
Venezuelan,  Indian,  and  Negro. 
Many  family  groups  were  obviously 
of  mixed  races  and  nationalities,  but 
all  were  scrubbed  and  starched  and 
shined,  and  all  joined  in  the  service 
with  equal  fervor.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  hear  how  they  sang  and 
joined  in  the  responses.  Afterwards 
as  they  left  the  church  and  mingled 
in  friendly  groups  exchanging  greet- 
ings, even  a  strange  foreigner  could 
sense  the  spirit  of  "peace,  good  will 
to  men."  Here  again  was  the  univer- 
sal spirit  of  Christmas. 

As  I  left  the  little  church  and 
walked  back  to  the  ship  in  the  warm 
tropic  night  the  moon  was  full  and 
friendly  and  the  stars  seemed  bright 
and  very  close.  I  no  longer  felt  lone- 
ly. My  heart  sang  with  joy  of  Christ- 
mas. ■  ■ 
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Something  Wonderful  Happened 

By  John  G.  Lambrides 


THE  world  was  waiting  for  the  Messiah.  "Lo,  this  is  our  God;  we 
have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us:  this  is  the  Lord;  we  have 
waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation."  (Is.  25:9 
KJV).  This  is  one  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  prophecies  in  the 
Old  Testament  announcing  the  coming  Redeemer.  Plato,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  pointed  out  the  need  for  divine  revelation  when  he  said, 
"Only  by  some  divine  disclosure  coming  into  life  from  outside  it,  could 
men  find  the  way  of  truth  and  freedom."  Some  four  hundred  years 
later,  John's  Gospel  recorded,  "And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth."  (Jn.  1:14  KJV). 

Something  wonderful  happened  that  night — the  night  when  Christ 
was  born!  The  poet  expresses  it,  "The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the 
years  are  met  in  thee  tonight!"  It  is  fitting  that  the  first  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  "the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world"  was  given  to  the  shepherds  on  the  Judean  hills.  The  God-given 
message  was:  "Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord"  (Lk.  2:10,  11  KJV). 
In  the  place  of  fear  they  were  given  a  faith  with  a  cluster  of  joy  and 
peace. 

The  crib  and  the  cross  of  Christ  are  not  too  far  apart.  That  wonder- 
ful night  history  was  made  and  time  stood  still  as  angels  sang,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men" 
(Lk.  2:14  KJV).  The  vertical  beam  of  the  cross  suggests  praise  to 
the  Almighty,  and  the  horizontal  beam  points  to  service  to  our  fellow 
men.  Something  wonderful  happened  that  Christmas  night!  In  the 
massing  of  Christmas  decorations  we  must  not  miss  the  good  news 
— that  Christ  our  Savior  is  born.  fl  ■ 


A  Help  to  Missionaries 

You  can  have  no  idea  what  a  blessing  The  Link  has  been  to  us  as  missionaries, 
with  its  stories  and  articles  of  help  for  a  better  presentation  of  the  facts  to  the 
public.  We  have  found  the  magazine  a  great  help  in  bringing  the  gospel  to  all 
the  people  of  Asia  as  well. 

— Howard  M.  Gering,  Box  35,  P.  Sintar,  Sumatra,  Indonesia. 
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The  Eleventh  Commandment 

By  David  A.  MacLennan 


THOMAS  CARLYLE,  influential  philosopher  and  essayist  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  was  once  seated  beside  his  aging  mother 
near  the  fireside  in  her  Scottish  village  home.  He  was  castigating  some 
of  the  preachers  of  his  day.  Finally  he  exclaimed:  "If  I  had  to  preach, 
I  would  go  into  the  pulpit  and  say  no  more  than  this:  'All  you  people 
know  what  you  ought  to  do;  well,  go  and  do  it.' "  His  mother  con- 
tinued knitting  in  silence,  and  then  replied:  "Aye,  Tammas;  and  will 
ye  tell  them  how?"  The  wise  old  woman  stated  in  a  few  words  the 
problem  before  each  of  us  when  we  try  to  live  on  the  high  level  of 
the  moral  law  as  expressed  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  When  we  read 
these  Rules  for  Living,  knowing  that  they  have  their  ultimate  source 
in  the  God  whose  design  we  are  called  to  fulfill,  this  is  our  question: 
Who  will  tell  us  how  to  obey  the  commandments?  Who  will  give  us 
the  power  to  keep  the  moral  code  brought  down  by  Moses  from  the 
mount  of  encounter  with  the  living  God? 

Martin  Luther  faced  this  question  and  came  up  with  a  helpful 
answer,  indeed  with  the  only  answer  that  makes  sense.  He  knew  the 
impossibility  of  a  sinful  person's  obeying  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. He  answered  by  saying  three  significant  things  about  the  Law. 
First,  said  the  great  Reformer,  the  Law  is  a  mirror.  It  shows  us  our- 
selves, blemishes  and  all.  We  see  starkly  revealed  our  self-love,  our 
idolatry,  the  self-centeredness  that  taints  every  one  of  our  activities. 
This  kind  of  self-scrutiny  which  such  self-disclosure  compels,  leads 
us  to  despair. 

The  Law  then  becomes  a  hammer,  says  Luther.  It  pounds  our  pride 
and  hammers  our  ego  to  pieces.  It  is  what  the  Scriptures  mean  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  the  Law  in  action.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  the  minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester  14,  New  York. 
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the  functions  of  the  Law — of  the  Commandments — to  bring  us  to 
this  point  so  that  in  our  despair  we  may  turn  to  the  only  source  of 
adequate  hope  and  power.  This  is  why  Dr.  Luther  spoke  in  the  third 
place  of  the  Law  as  a  mask.  Somehow  this  despair  we  experience 
when  we  honestly  face  the  Law  and  ourselves  in  the  light  of  it,  masks 
or  covers  God's  free  gift  of  the  power — the  Christian  word  is  "grace" 
— to  do  what  otherwise  we  cannot  do,  and  to  be  what  otherwise  we 
could  not  be. 

"If  only  I  could  live  up  to  it!"  says  more  than  one  fine  person  who 
learns  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us.  But  of  ourselves  we  cannot  "live 
up  to  it."  It  is  only  when  we  say  in  the  words  of  the  hymn, 

"Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring," 
and  turn  in  trusting  faith  and  commitment  to  God  that  we  can  keep 
the  Ten  Commandments.  This  same  faith  enables  us  to  keep  the 
hardest  commandment  known  as 

THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT 

What  is  the  eleventh  commandment?  It  is  the  commandment  Christ 
gave  us.  Listen  to  his  words  in  John  13:34:  "A  new  commandment  I 
give  to  you,  that  you  love  one  another;  even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 
you  also  love  one  another." 

At  first  glance  this  eleventh  commandment  seems  to  be  piling  on 
the  "impossible."  If  the  Apostle  Paul  could  say  that  "the  command- 
ment is  holy  and  just"  and  yet  that  "the  very  commandment  which 
promised  life  proved  to  be  death  to  me"  (Rom.  7:12,  10),  what  would 
he  say  of  this  commandment  of  our  Lord? 

Can  we  be  commanded  to  love?  Yes,  Jesus  would  answer;  you  can 
be  commanded  to  love.  What  do  the  first  two  commandments  say? — 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
But,  we  argue  from  our  sense  of  failure  and  weakness,  just  willing  to 
love  God  and  our  neighbor,  especially  if  he  is  an  unlovable  neighbor, 
doesn't  produce  the  love.  To  keep  the  eleventh  commandment  and  try 
to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments  by  sheer,  dogged  resolutions  and 
strenuous  living  is  like  starting  out  with  an  excellent  road  map  for  a 
desired  destination  over  tough  terrain — with  no  fuel.  More  accurately, 
it  is  like  starting  out  on  a  long  flight  in  a  plane  with  no  engines.  True, 
we  know  the  objective;  we  have  made  our  choice  of  the  goal,  but  we 
lack  the  power  to  reach  it. 

Here  is  where  Christ,  the  giver  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  comes 
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in.  As  the  great  apostle  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters,  we  have  to  do 
not  with  a  Christ  of  weakness  but  with  a  Christ  of  power.  Poets  and 
dramatists,  orators  and  lovers,  praise  love,  as  they  should.  It  is  indeed 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  More  misery  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  love  than  any  other  deprivation.  God  made  us  both  to  love  and  to 
be  loved.  A  little  girl,  victim  of  man's  cruelty  during  World  War  II, 
bereaved  of  her  entire  family,  was  at  a  party  for  homeless  children 
given  by  Eddie  Cantor  in  a  British  hostel.  Mr.  Cantor  had  distributed 
gifts  and  made  most  of  the  children  laugh.  Then  he  noticed  one  little 
girl  standing  apart  from  the  others  and  from  the  fun.  He  took  her  on 
his  knees  and  looking  with  great  kindness  into  her  eyes,  asked  her, 
"And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  little  lady?"  She  answered  simply,  "Love 
me."  God  knows  we  need  to  be  loved.  He  knows  also  that  to  be 
loved  and  to  be  completely  human,  to  live  fully  as  his  sons  and 
daughters,  we  need  to  love  others. 

Moreover,  God  through  Christ  teaches  that  we  need  to  love 
not  only  those  who  love  us,  but  to  love  "one  another."  Certainly,  this 
love  begins  with  those  closest  to  us  in  the  fabric  of  family  and 
friends'  life.  But  our  love  must  become  increasingly  like  Christ's  love, 
embracing  not  only  congenial  people  but  even  our  enemies,  those 
who  may  dislike  us  intensely  and  those  whom  we  may  dislike  intensely. 

BUT  HOW  CAN  WE  LOVE  AS  CHRIST  LOVED? 

This  new  commandment  that  we  love  one  another  as  Christ  loved 
us  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  unless — unless  Christ  enables  us  to  love 
as  he  loved  and  as  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  he  continues  to  love  the 
family  of  mankind  for  whom  he  died.  "How  can  I  love  that  wretch 
who  did  me  dirt?"  a  man  asks  hotly,  and  with  considerable  justifica- 
tion. "How  can  I  love  that  beast?"  asks  another  who  is  deeply  scarred 
by  knowledge  of  some  atrocious  injury  done  one  he  loves.  "How  can 
I  love  that  difficult,  impossible  character?"  you  or  I  might  ask. 

The  honest  answer  is,  "You  can't.  I  can't."  Nobody  can  really  love 
in  the  New  Testament  meaning  of  love,  unless  and  until  Christ  takes 
over.  Only  when  you  and  I  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  "It  is  no  longer  I 
who  live,  but  Christ  who  lives  in  me"  (Gal.  2:20),  can  we  keep 
the  commandments  and  keep  the  eleventh  commandment  given  us  by 
Christ.  How  does  the  living  Christ  live  in  us,  operate  through  our 
thinking,  our  willing,  our  acting,  our  loving?  Paul  tells  us  in  the  same 
verse  in  his  letter  to  the  young  churches  in  Galatia:  ".  .  .  The  life 
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I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  What  is  it  to  "live  by  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God"?  It  is  much  more  than  assent  to  a  creed,  important  as  a  creed 
or  confession  of  faith  is  to  any  Christian.  "Faith  in  the  Son  of  God" 
is  trust;  it  is  confiding  oneself  completely,  without  reservation,  to  the 
holy  and  loving  and  all-powerful  God  who  makes  himself  known  most 
clearly  and  savingly  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  When  a  wife  says,  '1 
believe  in  my  husband,"  she  means  infinitely  more  than  "I  believe  my 
husband  exists."  She  is  saying  "I  have  complete  confidence  in  my 
husband,  in  his  integrity,  in  his  love  for  me,  in  his  loyalty  to  us." 

When  a  man  or  woman  says  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  "I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  .  .  ."  such  a  person  is 
saying,  when  it  is  said  sincerely,  "I  confide  myself,  my  life,  my  hopes, 
my  dear  ones,  my  cause,  into  the  keeping  of  God  Almighty  who  is  my 
Father  and  the  Father  of  all  his  human  children.  I  know  that  whether 
I  live  or  die,  succeed  or  fail,  God  will  have  the  last  word,  and  the 
last  word  will  be  good."  In  the  New  English  Bible  translation  of  the 
dearly  loved  words  of  Christ  in  the  gospel  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel  the  word  translated  as  "believe"  in  the  King  James 
Version  is  rightly  given  as  "trust":  "Set  your  troubled  hearts  at  rest. 
Trust  in  God  always;  trust  also  in  me"  (Jn.  14:1).  We  are  to  trust 
Christ,  the  God  in  Christ  who  loves  us  with  a  dying  and  undying  love, 
not  simply  to  have  peace  at  the  center — rest — but  that  we  may  love 
one  another  with  something  of  his  love. 

WHAT  IS  THIS  THING  CALLED  LOVE? 

This  was  what  a  popular  song  of  some  years  ago  asked.  We  "love" 
so  many  different  things,  that  the  very  word  "love"  needs  to  be 
rescued  from  deterioration  and  abuse.  We  "love"  red  sports  cars,  we 
love  chocolate  malteds,  we  love  pizza,  we  love  that  man,  that  girl.  In 
the  New  Testament  there  are  four  Greek  words  which  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  translated  by  our  English  word  "love."  The  one  word 
almost  invented  by  and  for  Christians  is  the  Greek  word  agape — 
(pronounced  "ah-gah-pay").  Biblical  scholars  feel  that  its  meaning  is 
given  in  the  phrase,  invincible  benevolence  or  goodness.  It  is  Christlike 
love.  This  love  enabled  Christ  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  cruci- 
fiers  on  Calvary.  This  is  Godlike  love.  When  this  love  is  operative, 
an  ordinary  human  being  can  love  those  we  find  it  hard  to  like.  It 
makes  us  long  with  our  whole  being  for  the  wholeness  of  the  other 
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being.  This  love  is  the  love  celebrated  by  Paul  in  his  lyrical  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  This  love  is  the  love  that  is  "patient  and 
kind  .  .  .  not  jealous  or  boastful  .  .  .  not  arrogant  or  rude  .  .  .  does  not 
insist  on  its  own  way  ...  is  not  irritable  or  resentful."  This  Christ- 
like love  "bears  all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  en- 
dures all  things."  This  is  the  only  love  that  never  ends. 

ENTER  GOD 

This  is  what  the  gospel  is  all  about.  God  gave  us  the  Law  but  he 
knew  that  we  could  not  keep  it  unless  we  had  the  divine  Ally.  Jesus 
Christ  is  what  God  has  done  for  us,  that  we  might  not  only  live  the 
kind  of  life  which  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  eleventh  command- 
ment direct  us  to  live,  but  at  last  grow  up  into  the  maturity  of  Christ, 
living  above  the  average  and  ahead  of  our  time.  "Enter  God"  is  the 
stage  direction  in  the  drama  of  our  life.  Always  he  enters  to  do  what 
no  one  else  can  do  for  us. 

You  may  have  heard  the  now  fairly  old  story  of  the  little  girl  who 
was  greatly  interested  by  the  copy  of  Holman  Hunt's  painting  "The 
Light  of  the  World."  You  may  recall  seeing  the  original  in  Oxford  or 
the  artist's  copy  in  London,  England.  The  thorn-crowned  Christ  stands 
knocking  outside  a  closed  door,  the  door  of  Mansoul.  Around  the  door 
grow  thorns  and  weeds  to  indicate  that  the  entrance  has  not  been  used 
for  a  long  time.  Also,  there  is  no  handle  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  It 
must  be  opened  from  within.  The  symbolism  tells  us  that  our  own 
lives  must  be  opened  by  ourselves;  Christ  will  not  force  his  way  in. 

After  thinking  about  it,  the  little  girl  ran  to  her  father  and  asked 
him  why  the  people  who  lived  in  the  house  didn't  open  the  door  and 
welcome  Jesus.  Her  father  could  not  give  an  answer,  so  she  furnished 
a  good  one:  "I  know  why  they  don't  let  him  in,  daddy,"  she  said. 
"They're  down  cellar  and  don't  hear  him."  Perhaps  we,  too,  are  in 
the  basement  among  the  "things"  we've  accumulated  and  value,  or 
downstairs  in  the  rumpus  room,  or  working  at  our  particular  hobby. 
When  we  open  the  door,  he  enters,  and  where  he  enters  he  sheds 
abroad  his  love  in  our  hearts.  We  know,  as  the  musical  of  a  few 
years  ago  put  it,  "Love  is  not  love  until  you  give  it  away."  Then,  as 
St.  Augustine  said  centuries  ago,  "We  can  love  and  do  as  we  please." 
Why?  Because  we  shall  please  to  do  only  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  will.  We  shall  love  one  another,  friend,  family  member, 
enemy,  as  Christ  loves  us.  S  ■ 
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Mow  Do  you  Plead? 


By  Pat  Gastelle 


ON  the  evening  of  August  2  at 
approximately  7:30  p.m.  Joseph 
Taylor  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed 
and  thought  ironically,  "This  is  the 
logical  way  for  it  to  end.  In  a  fur- 
nished room,  with  a  secondhand 
gun." 

The  room  was  filled  with  cheap, 
cast-off  furniture.  The  on-and-off 
flash  of  a  neon  sign  through  the  win- 
dow showed  off  its  drab  motif.  The 
coroner  who  investigated  the  death 
would  rule  it:  "Suicide;  self-inflicted 
wound.  Reason  or  reasons  unknown." 

The  verdict  was  wrong.  Joseph 
Taylor  did  not  commit  suicide.  He 
was  murdered. 

He  had  started  his  last  day  twelve 
hours  earlier.  Coming  down  the 
front  steps  of  his  boardinghouse,  he 
met  his  landlady.  Her  shrill  voice 
cut  off  his  greeting,  "Don't  forget 
this  is  Tuesday,  and  I  want  to  go  to 
town  as  soon  as  you  get  home  to- 
night." 

He  started  walking  down  the 
street  but  her  jarring  voice  was  still 
ringing  in  his  ears.  Properly  con- 
structed, this  meant  she  wanted  his 
rent  money  of  $8.00  today.  She 
didn't  want  to  wait  till  Friday  again 
like  she  did  that  time  a  few  months 


ago  when  he  had  a  bad  cold  and 
couldn't  get  to  the  gas  station  to  get 
his  pay. 

The  service  station  was  empty  ex- 
cept for  his  boss  sitting  at  the  big 
cluttered  desk  inside  the  little  office. 
He  sat  hunched  over,  with  his  per- 
petual scowl,  chewing  a  raw  chunk 
of  cigar  which  was  always  in  his 
mouth.  "Good  morning,  Sir." 

The  big  man  looked  up  briefly, 
then,  still  ruffling  through  the  jumble 
of  papers,  he  growled,  "That  rest- 
room  light  was  left  on  all  night;  it 
don't  seem  to  me  that  you  got  so 
much  to  do  here  in  the  evenings 
that  you  can't  watch  out  for  things 
like  that.  Don't  hardly  make  enough 
to  stay  open  as  it  is — without  sup- 
portin'  the  electric  company.  If  it 
wasn't  for  this  bad  back,  could  run 
this  place  myself.  Hate  payin'  out 
for  help  and  then  not  gettin'  it 
neither,  when  he  decides  he  has  to 
go  gallivantin'  all  over  the  country." 

He  stood  there  by  the  desk,  look- 
ing down  and  wondering  if  it  would 
do  any  good  to  tell  the  boss  again 
the  reason  that  he  had  to  take  the 
two  days  off  a  month  ago  was  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  his  brother.  There 
were  just  two  members  of  his  family 
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left  and  he  wanted  to  be  there.  But 
he  realized  it  would  be  no  use. 

He  was  relieved  when  a  car  roared 
up  in  front  of  the  pumps  and  the 
driver  impatiently  laid  on  the  horn. 
He  ran  out  to  the  customer  and  was 
met  with  a  brusque,  "Five  dollars' 
worth  and  hurry  it  up/' 

He  wiped  the  windshield  while 
the  tank  was  filling  and  took  the  ten- 
dollar  bill  into  the  station  to  make 
change  with  the  man's  "Snap  it  up" 
urging  him  on.  Handing  the  other 
five  through  the  car  window,  he  had 
to  step  back  hastily  as  the  car 
gathered  itself  up,  took  off,  increased 
speed,  and  disappeared  down  the 
highway. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning,  he 
kept  busy.  He  had  two  grease  jobs, 
one  with  an  oil  change,  and  the 
usual  gasoline  business. 

Hank,  the  tall,  redheaded  boy  that 
worked  in  the  hardware  store  across 
the  street,  came  over  while  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  grease 
jobs. 

"Hey,  old  buddy,  how  about  doin' 
old  Hank  a  big  favor?  Just  sort  of 
savin'  my  life?  Finally  got  a  date 
with  that  cute  little  blonde  chick 
in  the  drugstore,  but  I'm — how  do 
you  say  it? — financially  embarrassed. 
Or,  to  put  it  my  way,  I'm  busted.  I 
could  make  out  on  three  bucks.  Give 
it  back  tomorrow  right  after  I  get 
paid.  How  about  it?" 

He  remembered  Hank  had  been 
a  little  late  in  paying  him  back  the 
last  time  this  happened  and  he  had 
only  a  little  more  than  three  dollars, 
but  he  did  get  paid  today  and  Hank 
was  a  good  guy  in  his  way. 

It  was  past  the  usual  lunch  hour  as 


he  walked  into  the  hamburger  shop. 
He  noticed  that  only  the  counterman 
and  one  customer  were  there.  In 
answer  to  a  "What's  for  you?"  he 
gave  his  order.  In  a  few  minutes  his 
sandwich  and  cup  of  cofFee  were  laid 
down  in  front  of  him  and  the  coun- 
terman then  turned  and  resumed  his 
conversation  with  the  other  customer. 

He  sat  there  alone  and  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  place  Sue 
had  told  him  that  she  didn't  think 
they  had  better  see  each  other  any 
more  "We're  never  goin'  to  come  to 
anything.  You'll  just  go  on  bein'  a 
gasoline  jockey  and  me — well,  I  want 
somethin'  better  than  that." 

He  ate  in  silence,  paid  his  bill, 
and  left.  He  walked  out  of  the  shop 
and  walked  toward  the  service  sta- 
tion. As  he  walked  along  his  sense 
of  being  absolutely  alone  seemed  to 
surround  and  suffocate  him.  He  felt 
helpless  against  the  constantly  in- 
creasing nothingness  of  his  life.  He 
didn't  see  that  he  was  wanted  or 
needed  or  even  seen  by  anybody. 

When  he  reached  the  station  the 
boss  came  hurrying  out  of  the  office 
door.  "You  took  long  enough.  Won't 
be  back  today.  Place  needs  some 
cleanin'  up.  Make  sure  those  win- 
dows get  washed.  Your  pay  check  is 
on  the  desk.  Wish  I  made  that  kind 
of  money  when  I  was  your  age. 
Course,  we  had  to  work  for  our 
money  then.  Lock  up  when  you 
leave." 

After  the  crusty  old  man  had  gone, 
he  got  a  bucket  of  water,  soap,  some 
rags,  and  prepared  to  wash  the  win- 
dows of  the  station. 

A  car  drove  in  and  a  woman  got 
out  and  went  into  the  rest-room.  She 
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left  her  car  parked  in  front  of  the 
air  hose  and  when  he  had  another 
customer  who  wanted  to  use  it,  he 
had  to  go  and  knock  on  the  door  and 
ask  her  to  please  move  her  car.  When 
she  came  out,  she  was  furious. 

"Of  all  the  nerve!  Couldn't  you 
have  waited?  I  wasn't  cooking  in 
there,  you  know." 

He  tried  to  explain  that  the  other 
motorist  wanted  to  fill  his  tires,  and 
she  had  locked  her  car,  but  she  cut 
him  off  by  flouncing  back  in  the  car 
and  exclaiming  that  she  would  do 
her  gasoline  buying  at  the  station 
down  the  road. 

The  second  customer  wasn't  any 
too  happy  about  being  delayed  and 
by  the  time  the  station  was  deserted 
again,  he  felt  that  he  hadn't  handled 
any  of  it  too  well. 

At  quitting  time,  he  locked  up, 
checked  the  rest-room  light,  and 
started  back  toward  the  boarding- 
house.  The  depression  that  had  en- 
veloped him  earlier  was  beginning 
to  come  back  with  even  more  in- 
tensity. He  lowered  his  head  and 
walked  more  slowly  as  if  in  no  hurry 
at  all. 

The  room  was  close  and  musty  as 
a  small  room  always  is  when  lacking 
a  fresh  air  supply.  The  furniture 
looked  even  older  and  more  forlorn. 
He  walked  over  to  the  four-drawer 
bureau  and  reached  into  the  top 
drawer  and  took  out  a  hard,  black 
revolver. 

Looking  at  it,  he  sank  down  to  the 
bed.  The  barrel  of  the  pistol  was 
cold  as  he  placed  it  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  The  explosion  made  the 
windows  rattle. 

The  weapon  that  took  Joseph  Tay- 


lor's life,  however,  was  not  a  gun. 
The  weapons  were  rudeness,  cold- 
ness, and  neglect.  The  motives  were 
greed  and  selfishness.  The  murderer? 
A  landlady,  a  gas  station  owner,  a 
customer,  and  you.  You,  who  prob- 
ably come  into  contact  with  one  of 
Joseph's  counterparts  each  day.  You 
might  serve  him  or  he  might  serve 
you;  you  might  be  paid  by  him  or 
pay  him;  you  might  see  him  twenty 
times  a  day  in  twenty  different  places 
and  never  see  him  at  all. 

This  is  your  crime.  You  supplied 
the  motive  and  the  weapon.  Yet,  you 
don't  even  care  enough  to  weep  at 
the  crypt.  The  Bible  says,  "Be  kind 
to  one  another"  (Eph.  4:32). 

Today  you  killed  Joseph  Henry 
Taylor.  Who  will  you  kill  tomorrow?" 


"I   got   the   highest   marks   of   any   kid 
who   flunked." 
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Where 
Christ 
Keeps 
Peace 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 
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The  Christ  of  the  Andes. 


WITH  the  threat  of  another  war 
hanging  over  civilization,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  somewhere  peace 
has  been  kept  for  years  between  two 
countries  which  commemorate  it  by 
a  statue  of  Christ.  In  the  heart  of 
the  Andes — on  the  boundary  line 
between  Chile  and  Argentina — 
stands  the  Christ  of  the  Andes.  The 
right  hand  is  raised  as  though  pro- 
nouncing a  benediction  upon  all  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  sixty  years 
this  figure  has  been  a  cherished  sym- 
bol of  American  peace  and  brother- 
hood. 
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Other  statues  of  Christ  have  been 
erected — one  on  the  outskirts  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  another  at  Puerto 
Varas,  Chile.  In  our  own  country  the 
Christ  of  the  Rockies  stands  over- 
looking three  states  near  El  Paso, 
Texas.  But  the  famous  bronze  statue 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  has  been 
a  live,  enduring  topic  and  a  mecca 
for  the  traveler  since  its  official 
dedication  in  1904. 

In  1900  Marcolino  del  Carmel 
Benavente,  Bishop  of  San  Juan,  Ar- 
gentina, proposed  the  erection  of  a 
statue  that  would  bring  home  to  men 


the  need  for  adjusting  their  political 
differences  and  arriving  at  an  endur- 
ing peace. 

While  Bishop  Benavente  origi- 
nated the  statue,  much  of  the  credit 
for  carrying  it  out  belongs  to  Senora 
Angela  de  Olivera  Cezar  de  Costa. 
She  was  president  of  the  Christian 
Mothers'  Association  and  founder,  in 
1907,  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society, 
both  of  Buenos  Aires.  Through  her 
efforts  money  was  obtained  for  cast- 
ing the  statue  after  the  model  by 
Mateo  Alonso.  Finished  by  1903,  the 
statue  was  placed  temporarily  in  the 
Colegio  Lacordaire,  an  institution  to 
which  the  bishop  belonged.  Origin- 
ally it  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
statue  at  the  college  until  enough 
funds  could  be  secured  for  its  erec- 
tion near  Puente  del  Inca,  in  the 
Argentine  Andes. 

In  1898  Chile  and  Argentina,  both 
prosperous,  high-spirited  republics, 
were  on  the  verge  of  war.  Increasing 
their  armaments  to  the  utmost,  both 
were  building  two  gigantic  warships 
of  the  latest  pattern  in  the  shipyards 
of  Europe.  They  were  spending 
$5,000  annually  per  capita  of  their 
populations  on  these  preparations. 

The  dispute  which  brought  them 
near  open  conflict  was  the  revival  of 
the  question  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  in  the  Andes.  The  con- 
troversy involved  the  question  of 
who  owned  approximately  80,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  dispute 
became  more  acute  by  the  discovery 
that  in  the  Patagonian  section  the 
boundary  was  not  continuously 
marked  by  mountain  crests.  Also 
valuable  rivers  in  the  region  sent 
their  waters  through  the  hills  to  the 


sea  on  the  Chilean  side,  which  made 
Chile  advance  unexpected  claims  to 
certain  parts  of  the  region. 

The  British  ministers  who  resided 
at  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  used 
their  offices  with  the  two  govern- 
ments to  secure  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  This  effort  was  sup- 
ported by  Bishop  Benavente  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Dr.  Ramon  Angel  Jara, 
Bishop  of  San  Carlos  de  Ancud, 
Chile. 

ON  Easter  Sunday,  1900,  Bishop 
Benavente  appealed  for  peace 
and  proposed  that  a  statue  of  Christ 
be  placed  on  the  Andean  border  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  There  it 
could  be  seen  by  everyone  who 
passed  by  and  might  possibly  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  animosity  between 
the  two  nations.  The  two  bishops 
traveled  through  their  countries,  ad- 
dressing crowds.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  the  local  clergy  and  by 
the  women,  who  labored  enthusias- 
tically for  peace.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  the  legislatures,  through  which 
the  executives  were  reached. 

As  a  result  a  treaty  was  made  by 
the  two  governments,  submitting  the 
controversy  to  arbitration  by  the 
King  of  England.  He  entrusted  the 
case  to  jurists  and  geographers.  Ex- 
amining it  carefully,  they  divided  the 
disputed  territory  between  the  two 
republics — a  decision  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted by  both  nations. 

The  two  governments  went  fur- 
ther, concluding  a  treaty  by  which 
they  pledged  for  five  years  to  sub- 
mit any  controversies  arising  between 
them  to  arbitration.  In  a  further 
treaty  they  agreed  to  reduce  their 
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The  Christ  of  the  Andes  keeps  vigil  over  the  peace  of  two  nations. 


armies  to  the  proportions  of  police 
forces,  to  stop  building  great  battle- 
ships then  under  construction,  and 
to  diminish  the  naval  armaments 
they  already  possessed. 

The  provisions  of  these  treaties 
were  carried  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  land  forces  were  reduced,  the 
heavy  ordnance  taken  off  the  war 
vessels,  and  several  vessels  of  the 
marine  were  turned  over  to  com- 
mercial fleets.  Work  on  four  great 
warships  was  immediately  stopped, 
and  some  of  them  were  sold. 

The  results  of  this  disarmament 
were  remarkable.  With  the  money 
saved  by  lessening  military  and  naval 
expenses,  internal  and  coastal  im- 
provements were  made.  Good  roads 
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were  constructed.  Chile  turned  an 
arsenal  into  a  school  for  manual 
training.  She  built  a  much-needed 
breakwater  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso and  began  improvement  of 
her  commercial  facilities  along  the 
coast.  One  or  two  of  Argentina's  pre- 
vious war  vessels  went  into  her  pri- 
vate fleet  and  plied  back  and  forth 
across  the  Atlantic  in  honorable  busi- 
ness. A  railway  was  built  through  the 
heart  of  the  Andes  which  bound 
Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  together 
in  intimate  relations  of  trade  and 
travel. 

More  significant,  however,  was  the 
change  in  attitude  between  the  Ar- 
gentinians and  the  Chileans.  All  the 
old   bitterness    and   distrust   passed 


away  and  the  most  cordial  goodwill 
and  confidence  took  their  place.  The 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Benavente  as 
to  the  erection  of  a  statue  on  the 
boundary  at  Puente  del  Inca  was 
quickly  carried  out. 

Senora  de  Costa  suggested  that 
the  statue  be  placed  as  a  permanent 
reminder  of  the  peace  established 
between  the  two  countries.  The  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  and  the  site 
chosen  for  the  monument  was  the 
Uspallata  Pass,  300  feet  below  the 
summit  and  13,780  feet  above  sea 
level.  Here  between  the  giant  peaks 
of  Tupungato  and  Aconcagua  sol- 
diers of  San  Martin's  Army  first 
viewed  the  country  they  came  to 
help  achieve  independence. 

Moving  the  statue  to  the  site  chos- 
en was  very  difficult.  It  had  to  be 
shipped  by  rail  over  750  miles  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza,  Argen- 
tina, and  from  there  hauled  115  miles 
over  the  mountains  by  mules.  A 
cement  base  was  constructed  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  original  but  larger 
and  reinforced  with  steel.  As  a  final 
finish  a  thin  mixture  of  cement  and 
sand  was  used  as  a  coating  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  large  boulder. 

The  statue  is  a  gigantic  figure  of 
Christ  twenty-six  feet  high.  The 
right  hand  is  raised,  while  the  left 
clasps   a  cross  which   extends   five 


feet  above  the  head.  The  figure  faces 
the  northwest,  as  though  sighting 
the  boundary  line  between  Argentina 
and  Chile.  It  stands  upon  a  granite 
hemisphere  five  feet  high,  weighing 
fourteen  tons,  upon  whose  surface 
the  continents  are  set  in  bronze. 
Chile  and  Argentina  appear  just  be- 
low the  right  foot  of  the  figure.  The 
hemisphere  rests  in  turn  on  the 
twenty- two  foot  reinforced  concrete 
base. 

When  the  monument  was  erected, 
two  plaques  were  affixed  to  its  base: 
one  on  the  north  side,  the  other  on 
the  west.  That  on  the  west  side,  the 
official  inscription  of  the  Argentine 
government,  is  in  the  form  of  an 
open  book,  about  three  feet  high.  On 
it  two  women  appear,  symbolic  of 
the  two  nations,  standing  arm  in  arm, 
each  with  the  other  arm  out- 
stretched. Across  the  top  is  the 
legend  in  Latin:  "He  is  our  peace 
Who  hath  made  us  one." 

The  plaque  on  the  north  side  was 
presented  by  the  Circles  of  Workers 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Years  later  another 
plaque  was  added  on  which  ap- 
peared these  words,  "Sooner  shall 
these  mountains  crumble  into  dust 
than  the  people  of  Argentina  and 
Chile  break  the  peace  which  they 
have  sworn  to  maintain  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  the  Redeemer."  ■  ■ 


THINK  IT  THROUGH 

You  don't  pull  yourself  up  by  pulling  other  people  down.  .  .  .  People  who 
drink  to  forget  seldom  have  anything  to  remember.  .  .  .  It's  nice  to  be 
important,  but  it's  more  important  to  be  nice.  .  .  .  When  you  take  responsi- 
bility on  your  shoulders,  there  is  not  much  room  left  for  chips.  .  .  .  Some 
people  are  like  a  tea  bag.  They  don't  know  their  own  strength  until  they 
get  in  hot  water. — Jack  Herbert  (all  quotes). 
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Give  a  Gift  of  Friendship 


By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


AN  ex-serviceman,  a  twenty-two- 
year-old  beginning  newspaper 
photographer,  flubbed  several  shots. 
His  pictures  were  blurred,  lacked 
dramatic  action,  or  had  no  center  of 
interest.  His  failure  stemmed  from 
adjustment  problems  of  a  different 
profession,  not  from  technical  in- 
competence. 

Executives  considered  reassigning 
him  entirely  to  darkroom  work.  In 
attempts  to  help  him  they  over- 
criticized  him.  He  became  frozen 
and  could  not  profit  from  their  com- 
ments. He  thought  of  quitting. 

But  a  veteran  reporter  who  had 
worked  with  him  on  some  assign- 
ments recognized  he  had  talent,  and 
recommended  that  he  be  given  more 
time  to  prove  himself.  The  writer 
also  teamed  with  the  photographer 
on  several  assignments,  and  helped 
reassure  him  that  he  would  come 
along. 

Meanwhile  the  reporter  learned 
that  a  national  magazine  wanted  to 
show  the  kickoff  of  a  prayer-for- 
peace  movement  in  his  city,  and 
planned  to  use   a   top,   local   free- 


lancer. The  writer  felt  the  young 
photographer  on  his  paper  had  the 
spiritual  sensitivity  and  skill  for  the 
assignment,  and  convinced  the  proj- 
ect officer. 

The  photographer  took  an  excel- 
lent picture,  and  the  magazine  dis- 
played it  prominently.  The  results 
were  twofold.  His  prestige  led  the 
bosses  to  be  more  patient  with  his 
slow,  but  gradual  development.  His 
confidence  increased  and  helped  him 
do  difficult  jobs  with  increasing  ease. 

In  time,  the  photographer  de- 
veloped a  strong  sense  of  Christian 
vocation — of  artistically  using  the 
lens  of  his  camera  to  portray  the 
creative  drama  of  fife.  He  had  been 
aided  by  a  colleague,  who  recognized 
that  "to  have  a  friend,  one  must  be 
friendly." 

Making  Enriching  Friendships 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  (17:17)  ex- 
plains that  a  true  friend  is  one  who 
is  present,  patient,  and  powerfully 
helpful  in  times  of  troubles  and  ten- 
sion, crisis,  and  controversy.  The 
passage  points  out,  "A  friend  loves  at 
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all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for 
adversity." 

Sometimes  unlikely  but  mutually 
enriching  friendships  grow  out  of 
conflicts  between  two  men,  two 
women,  or  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
do  not  see  eye-to-eye  at  first.  Ten- 
sions are  produced  by  some  habit 
which  the  other  finds  irritating,  such 
as  over-eager  popping  off  with  brash 
remarks,  or  the  lack  of  concern  about 
an  unruly  lock  of  hair. 

Or  opposites  find  each  other 
mutually  attractive,  as  the  blonde 
soprano  who  dates  a  boy  friend  who 
cannot  sing  in  tune.  Even  persons 
without  any  common  core  of  interest 
— as  an  athlete  and  a  spectator — 
discover  there  are  invisible,  mysteri- 
ous but  genuine  bonds. 

Actually,  Americans  are  generally 
conformists  and  often  prefer  to  asso- 
ciate with  others  who  think  and  act 
like  them.  They  may  react  negatively 
to  others  who  are  different  in 
personality  or  physique,  talent  or 
temperament,  interest,  or  intelli- 
gence. 

For  one  thing,  it  takes  considerable 
effort  and  time  to  establish  contact 
and  strike  up  a  conversation  with  a 
person  of  different  concerns.  Yet, 
persons  who  make  the  extra  effort, 
who  expend  the  energy,  find  it 
worthwhile  and  pleasing. 

They  grow  intellectually,  emotion- 
ally, psychologically,  and  spiritually 
by  talking  with  individuals  with 
different  viewpoints,  emphases, 
values,  hopes,  and  aspirations.  Each 
contributes  to  the  knowledge  and 
know-how,  the  wisdom  and  well- 
being  of  the  other. 

For  example,  Tom,  a  wealthy  snob 


who  had  no  extensive  contact  with 
economically  less  fortunate  persons 
felt  that  they  were  poorer  as  a  result 
of  unwise  management  of  their  funds 
or  lack  of  ambition.  But  even  the 
casual  inner  view  of  the  home  of  an 
acquaintance  of  the  middle  class 
forced  him  to  change  his  views 
dramatically  one  night. 

As  Tom  was  returning  home  from 
an  afternoon  of  swimming  at  the 
country  club,  his  car  broke  down. 
He  flagged  a  passer-by,  and  recog- 
nized him  to  be  Henry,  the  young 
attendant  at  a  service  station  pa- 
tronized by  Tom.  The  attendant  used 
his  car  to  push  Tom's  stalled  auto 
to  a  nearby  garage. 

Tom  was  unable  to  get  a  taxi  im- 
mediately during  rush  period,  so 
Henry  offered  to  drop  Tom  off  at  his 
home.  Tom  accepted.  Henry  was  on 
his  way  to  the  downtown  university 
extension  center,  and,  en  route, 
stopped  briefly  at  his  home  to  change 
clothes. 

Tom  went  inside  to  get  a  drink 
of  water.  His  view  of  the  family  at 
work — the  father  mowing  the  lawn, 
the  mother  mending  clothes,  a 
daughter  cleaning  shoes — helped 
him  realize  the  industriousness  of 
these  people.  Tom  realized  that  his 
sheltered  life  had  given  him  a 
warped  view. 

He  made  a  mental  resolution  to 
extend  his  friendships  beyond  a  small 
closed  circle  of  persons  with  a  bor- 
ingly  similar  and  narrow  range  of 
interests.  Recognition  of  his  need 
was  the  beginning  of  moving  beyond 
the  "acquaintanceship  stage"  to  the 
personal  friendship  level. 

An  acquaintance,  of  course,  has  a 
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purely  surface  interest  in  persons. 
He  sees  them  as  statistics,  not  as 
individuals.  He  does  not  bother 
about  their  needs  or  aspirations. 

But  a  genuine  friend  is  interested 
in  identifying  himself  closely  with 
the  personality  and  problems,  the 
difficulties  and  despairs,  the  heart- 
aches and  hopes.  He  understands  his 
pal's  need  for  having  a  sustaining 
friend  in  times  of  troubles.  He  can 
listen  and  console  his  partner  when 
he  feels  grief  or  anguish  over  the 
illness  or  death  of  a  relative. 

A  Friend  in  Need 

A  friend  wants  to  help  a  pal  if  he 
feels  in  need  of  aid.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  no  one  can  be  as- 
sisted if  he  does  not  consciously 
desire  and  seek  the  advice  of  some- 
one else. 

In  addition,  the  person  who  feels 
that  another  is  deficient  in  some 
habit  also  should  remember  that  he 
has  no  right  to  force  his  pal  to 
change  his  behavior  to  conform  to 
any  mold. 

In  illustration,  a  person  with  wide 
literary  interests  was  disturbed  that 
a  pal  never  read  books  or  magazines. 
The  former  knew  that  the  latter  was 
deeply  interested  in  learning  about 
mountains,  purchased  a  book  on  the 
subject,  read  it  himself,  and  then 
casually  offered  it  to  his  pal  to  read. 
It  proved  a  start  and  encouraged  the 
man  to  read  more  often — at  least  in 
line  with  his  hobbies. 

This  method  was  more  effective 
than  arguing  with  the  person  and 
telling  him  directly,  "You  should  read 
books  and  magazines." 

However,   a  true  pal  lives  in   a 


live-and-let-live  world.  He  appreci- 
ates each  person  for  what  he  is — 
recognizes  the  strong  points  and 
weaknesses.  He  does  not  get  mad  at 
others  for  being  "imperfect,"  because 
he  realizes  that  he  makes  mistakes. 

A  friend  also  realizes  that  his  pal 
has  a  right  to  and  a  need  for  privacy, 
as  well  as  for  other  friends.  His  af- 
fection and  Christian  love  for  another 
leads  him  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  life  and  fortune  if  it  is  necessary. 
He  takes  his  injunction  from  John 
15:13  "Greater  love  has  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend."  But  the  pal  knows  he 
will  "smother  and  kill"  a  friendship 
if  he  demands  that  his  comrade  have 
no  other  friends,  no  other  interests. 

And  when  mutual  interests  cease 
and  a  friend  wishes  to  dissolve  a 
relationship  and  move  on  to  form 
new  friendships,  a  pal  does  not  feel 
hurt.  Rather  he  looks  about,  sees 
someone  who  is  shy  and  lonely,  and 
invites  him  to  dinner  at  a  restaurant. 
A  new  friendship  is  building. 

True  friendship  is  willing  to  give 
all  and  ask  nothing.  It  may  be 
anonymous,  as  in  the  case  of  financial 
aid  to  a  farm  boy,  who,  with  twenty- 
five  cents  in  his  pocket,  arrived  at  a 
college  campus  one  thousand  miles 
from  home. 

From  time  to  time  when  he  was 
broke,  he  received  a  letter  post- 
marked from  different  cities.  Each 
envelope  contained  a  bill— $20,  $50, 
or  $100 — and  a  brief  note:  "Just 
remember  someone  is  interested  in 
your  life  and  education."  The  man, 
now  a  college  graduate,  is  loyal  to 
the  memory  of  his  unknown  benefac- 
tor. He  aids  other  students. 
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Friendships  also  cut  across  cul- 
tural, religous,  and  national  groups. 
For  instance,  a  Protestant,  who  is  a 
reserve  officer,  his  wife  and  children 
went  to  Mexico  to  attend  school  one 
summer.  They  lived  with  a  Catholic 
Mexican  family. 

A  son  of  the  North  American  be- 
came seriously  ill  with  typhoid.  So 
that  his  mother  would  not  have  to 
drop  school,  the  Mexican  lady  of  the 
house,  with  a  compassion  as  deep  as 
that  felt  for  her  own  son,  took  care 
of  the  ailing  boy.  She  cooked  him 
special  foods,  played  games  with 
him,  saw  that  he  got  his  medicines 
regularly. 

There  are  no  strangers  in  the 
world  when  friendship  spreads  its 
radiant  face.  ■  ■ 


Memo   on   Mimeoed   Christmas 
Letters 

They  hit  us  like  unguided  missiles 
(Consign  yours  to  the  shelf)! 
I  have  no  time  for  these  epistles — 
I'm  writing  one  myself. 

— Annie  Laurie   Von  Tungeln 


THE  GRACIOUS  SOUND 

There  are  many  sounds  around  us 
That  are  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
And  the  gracious  sound  of  "thank  you" 
Strikes  a  cord  we  love  to  hear. 

Dulcet  tones  by  great  composers 
Have  their  charm,  but  don't  forget 
That  the  gracious  sound  of  "thank  you" 
Makes  the  sweetest  music  yet. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


Daily  Bible  Readings 


DECEMBER 
DAY  READING 

1 James  1:19-27 

2 James  2:14-23 

3 1  Peter  1:13-25 

4 Isaiah   6:1-10 

5 Isaiah   11:1-9 

6    2nd  Adv.  Sunday   (begin 

Univ.  Bible  Week)    .   Isaiah  40:1-11 

7 Isaiah  40:12-31 

8 Isaiah   52:7-15 

9 Isaiah  53:1-12 

10 John  1:1-18 

11 John  15:1-11 

12 John  15:18-27 

13    3rd  Adv.  Sunday 

(Univ.  Bible  Sunday)  1  John  1:1-2:6 

14 1  John  3:1-10 

15 1  John  3:11-24 

16 1  John  4:7-21 

17 Ephesians  3:1-21 

18 Ephesians  4:1-32 

19 1  Corinthians  13:1-13 

20    4th  Adv.  Sunday      Matthew  1:18-25 

21 Luke    1:5-25 

22 Luke  1:26-38 

23 Luke  1:39-80 

24 Luke   2:1-20 

25    Christmas   Matthew  2:1-12 

26 Luke  2:21-38 

27    Sunday   Luke  2:39-52 

28 Matthew  5:1-16 

29 Matthew  6:1-15 

30 Matthew  7:1-29 

31 Ephesians  5:10-20 
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By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


Hazel's  Christmas  wish  for  her  husband,  the  young  doctor, 
finds  fulfillment  in  the  old  hometown.  Steve  meets  a  need 
and  finds  himself 


IT'S  going  to  be  a  real  storm,  Hazel 
Foster  thought,  as  the  snowflakes 
which  had  been  falling  lazily  started 
to  come  down  in  a  thick  curtain. 
Steve,  her  husband,  frowned  as  he 
studied  the  winding  road  ahead. 

"A  fine  Christmas  Eve,"  he  com- 
plained. "Fifty  miles  from  nowhere 
in  a  blizzard!" 

She  managed  a  smile.  "We'll  be  in 
Harvey  by  six  o'clock.  Anyway,  you 
must  know  every  foot  of  this  road. 
You  traveled  it  often  enough  when 
we  lived  here." 

"I  didn't  plan  to  drive  over  it 
again  in  this  kind  of  weather,"  he 
replied  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  road.  "This  trip  is  probably  the 
silliest  idea  you  ever  had." 

Hazel  didn't  answer.  She  looked 
absently  out  the  window,  her  pleas- 
ant face  shadowed  by  uncertainty. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  trip  might  be  the 
answer  to  Steve's  problem. 

It   all   started   with   the   appoint- 
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ment  of  Dr.  McLeod  as  head  of  the 
senior  clinic.  Steve  had  felt  that  the 
promotion  had  been  rightly  his.  She 
remembered  his  perplexity  and  dis- 
appointment when  he  had  told  her 
that  he  did  not  get  it. 

"Why  did  they  pass  me  up?"  he'd 
asked. 

"Probably  because  they  have 
something  better  in  mind  for  you 
next  time,"  she'd  replied  soothingly. 

"They  had  better  not  count  on  a 
next  time!"  He  smiled  grimly.  "Re- 
member my  patient,   Brenner?" 

"The  patent  medicine  king?" 

"That's  the  one.  He's  offered  me 
the  job  of  consulting  physician  to 
his  firm — nothing  much  to  do  at 
three  times  my  present  salary.  I  think 
I'll  take  it." 

Hazel  had  been  shocked.  She  had 
met  Brenner,  a  pompous  old  man, 
and  had  not  liked  him.  Neither  had 
Steve.  That  he  should  even  consider 
an  offer  from  such  a  person  showed 
how  deep  was  his  disillusionment. 


"Why  shouldn't  I?"  he  had  con- 
tinued before  she  could  protest.  "I've 
worked  hard  for  years.  What  has  it 
all  added  up  to?  McLeod  gets  the 
promotion.  When  I  think  of  the 
hours  I've  spent  at  that  hospital!  And 
those  day  and  night  sessions  when  I 
was  in  private  practice!" 

It  was  then  that  Hazel  thought  of 
Harvey,  the  town  where  Steve  had 
first  practiced.  Nothing  could  have 
made  him  turn  from  his  profession 
then.  He'd  been  too  aware  of  the 
skill  he  possessed  that  could  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
to  his  patients.  If  she  could  get  him 
back  there  for  a  visit,  perhaps  he 
would  recover  his  sense  of  values. 

She  had  written  the  Frank  Shorts 
suggesting  that  the  four  of  them 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  the 


Shorts's  country  home  in  Harvey. 
Reba  Short  had  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea,  and  Hazel  had  won 
a  reluctant  consent  from  Steve. 
When  Reba  had  telephoned  early 
that  morning  to  say  that  Frank  had 
the  flu,  Hazel  had  decided  to  go 
through  with  her  plan  anyway.  She 
and  Steve  could  stay  at  the  hotel. 
She  could  explain  to  him  after  they 
had  arrived. 

She  could  picture  the  cozy  little 
Harvey  Hotel.  There  would  be  the 
big  Christmas  tree  and  the  turkey 
dinner  for  which  the  dining  room 
was  famous.  They  would  meet  old 
friends  at  church.  Father  Bums 
would  be  a  help,  too.  If  only  they 
arrived  before  dark  and  Steve 
worked  off  his  fit  of  depression. 

"The  road's  getting  slippery  now," 
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he  commented  in  a  strained  voice. 
"I  won't  forget  this  Christmas  in  a 
hurry." 

"Isn't  that  the  junction  ahead?" 
she  asked.  "We're  only  three  miles 
from  Harvey.'* 

"And  mostly  all  hill,"  he  com- 
mented sourly. 

As  they  drove  over  the  last  section 
of  the  road,  dusk  abruptly  turned 
to  darkness  and  their  headlights  cut 
through  the  swiftly  falling  flakes. 
Hazel  saw  the  first  streetlights  of  the 
village  with  relief.  They  drove  past 
the  dimly  lit  general  store  and 
headed  up  a  side  street  to  the  hotel. 

THIS  where  the  Shorts  are  meet- 
ing us?"  Steve  asked. 

"Steve,  there's  something  I  haven't 
told  you.  Reba  telephoned  this  morn- 
ing. They  can't  come,  because  Frank 
is  sick." 

He  gave  her  a  sharp  look.  "Well, 
what  are  we  doing  here,  then?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  faltered.  "I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  stay 
at  the  hotel  ourselves.  It'll  do  us 
good  to  get  away  from  the  hospital 
for  a  while." 

As  he  parked  by  the  hotel,  Hazel 
sensed  that  something  was  wrong. 
Not  only  was  the  sign  that  hung  over 
the  veranda  unlit,  but  the  entire 
building  was  in  darkness. 

"Have  we  reservations?"  Steve 
asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  Getting  out  of 
the  car,  he  went  up  the  steps  and 
rang  the  bell.  Hazel,  watching  him  as 
he  stood  there  impatiently,  grew 
uneasy.  The  trip  was  not  working  out 
as  she  had  planned. 

Steve  came  down  and  eased  him- 


self behind  the  wheel.  "No  one 
there,"  he  said.  "We'll  go  around  to 
the  service  station  and  find  out  when 
they'll  be  back." 

There  was  a  new  man  running  the 
station,  a  stranger  to  them.  "The 
hotel  folks?"  he  said  in  answer  to 
Steve's  question.  "They've  gone  to 
the  city  to  spend  the  winter  with 
their  son." 

"And  there's  no  other  place  to 
stay?"  Hazel  asked  anxiously. 

"Guess  not.  Some  of  the  private 
homes  do  take  people,  but  not  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Too  busy  getting 
ready  for  Santa  Claus,"  he  chuckled. 

Steve  nodded.  "We'll  head  back 
to  the  city.  Is  the  short  route  through 
Hancock  in  good  shape?" 

"It  was  the  last  time  I  went  over 
it,"  the  man  answered.  "A  bit  lonely 
and  lots  of  hills,  but  the  snow's  stop- 
ping and  it  shouldn't  be  too  bad." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  of 
the  village.  As  they  followed  the 
winding  side  road,  the  snowstorm 
ended  and  scattered  stars  appeared 
in  the  sky. 

AS  they  came  to  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill  and  headed  down  the 
other  side,  they  suddenly  saw  a  car 
sprawled  across  the  road,  and  their 
headlights  picked  out  the  figure  of 
a  man  beside  it.  Steve  applied  the 
brakes,  and,  swaying  nastily  from 
side  to  side,  the  car  went  into  a  skid 
and  finally  slithered  off  the  road  into 
a  broad  ditch. 

"That's  settled  it,"  said  Steve  as 
he  turned  off  the  engine  and  looked 
at  his  wife.  "You  all  right?" 

She  nodded.  He  clambered  out 
first,  then  helped  her.  The  car  which 
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had  blocked  the  roadway  was  only 
a  few  yards  from  them  and  the  man 
came  running  toward  them. 

"Sorry!"  he  gasped.  "I  tried  to  get 
your  attention  when  I  first  saw  your 
lights.  The  road  is  mighty  slippery 
here.  I'm  in  trouble.  I  was  taking 
my  wife  to  the  hospital  when  we 
got  stuck." 

"My  husband's  a  doctor,"  Hazel 
said.  "Perhaps  he  can  help." 

The  young  man's  face  brightened. 
"Say,  that's  good  news.  My  wife  is 
out  of  the  car.  Across  the  field  in  that 
old  barn.  Someone's  built  living 
quarters  into  one  end  of  it.  I've  put 
on  a  fire.  Didn't  know  how  long  it 
would  be  before  someone  came  to 
help." 

"Ill  get  some  things  from  the  car," 
Steve  said,  "and  we'll  go  right  over." 

The  barn  smelled  of  hay  and  live- 
stock, but  the  two  small  rooms  that 
had  been  added  there  were  clean 
enough.  The  young  man  stoked  the 
old-fashioned  stove  until  its  sides 
were  glowing.  His  wife  lay  on  a  cot 
in  the  bedroom.  While  Steve  ex- 
amined her,  Hazel  heated  water  for 
tea  and  made  sandwiches. 

"I'm  glad  I  had  those  groceries  in 
the  car,"  the  stranger  smiled.  "The 
plow  should  be  along  soon.  Hell  get 
you  out  of  the  ditch." 

"We  used  to  live  in  Harvey," 
Hazel  said  as  she  filled  the  plain 
white  cups  on  the  small  table. 

"Before  we  came  I  guess.  We've 
been  here  only  a  year  and  a-half ." 

"My  husband  used  to  be  the  only 
doctor  for  all  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try." 

"I  could  tell  that."  The  broad  face 
wore   an    approving   look.    "There's 
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something  about  him  that  makes  a 
person  feel  easy.  Lots  of  city  doctors 
don't  have  it." 

He's  right,  Hazel  thought.  Call  it 
what  you  will,  Steve  has  the  gift  of 
healing.  That's  why  it's  so  important 
that  he  stay  on  at  the  hospital. 

"Better  eat  something,"  she  said 
matter-of-factly.  "You  must  be 
starved.  I  know  I  am." 

Then  Steve  came  out  of  the  bed- 
room. The  farmer  looked  at  him,  his 
tanned  face  anxious. 

"She'll  be  all  right,"  he  smiled,  "al- 
though I  don't  think  she'll  get  to  a 
hospital  in  time."  As  he  sat  down, 
Hazel  saw  that  his  dark  mood  had 
vanished.  He  was  the  old  Steve 
again,  assured  and  happy. 

THE  baby  was  born  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Shortly  after  the  first 
weak  wail  announced  its  arrival,  a 
smiling  Hazel  brought  the  tiny 
bundle  to  the  kitchen  where  the 
father  waited. 

"Your  son  is  anxious  to  meet  you," 
she  said  as  she  held  the  precious 
burden  out  to  him. 

"A  boy!"  The  broad  face  beamed 
proudly  as  he  held  the  baby  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  put  it  back  into 
her  arm.  "Better  take  him  to  his 
mother.  I  might  hurt  him." 

Hazel  laughed.  "You  can  come  in 
after  a  minute,"  she  said. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the 
young  man  was  in  the  bedroom  with 
his  wife  and  newborn  son  and  Hazel 
and  Steve  sat  by  the  comforting 
warmth  of  the  big  stove,  there  was  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door.  Steve  went 
over  and  opened  it  to  a  stout  red- 
faced  man. 


"A  car  across  the  road  stopped  us," 
the  stranger  explained,  glancing  in- 
side curiously.  "We  saw  your  lights. 
Mind  if  we  come  in?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Steve  said  quietly. 
"There's  a  woman  with  a  new  baby 
in  the  next  room,  an  emergency  case. 
I'm  a  doctor." 

"Okay,  Doc."  The  man  lowered 
his  voice  as  he  came  into  the  room. 
"We  won't  make  any  noise."  He  was 
followed  by  two  other  middle-aged 
men  well  bundled  up  in  overcoats 
and  scarves.  One  was  tall  and 
angular,  his  companion  short  and 
wearing  horn-rimmed  glasses.  They 
nodded  affably  to  Hazel  and  grouped 
themselves  by  the  stove. 

"A  plow  will  be  along  soon  to  clear 
the  road,"  Steve  told  them. 

The  stout  man  who  acted  as 
spokesman  chuckled.  "Just  so  we 
get  home  before  morning.  We're 
commercial  travelers.  During  the 
winter  we  use  one  car.  Saves  ex- 
penses and  driving  alone.  We'd  be 
home  now  if  the  storm  hadn't  held 
us  up." 

"You're  welcome  to  join  us  here," 
Steve  said.  "This  place  happened  to 
be  open,  otherwise  it  might  have 
been  quite  awkward." 

"I  guess!"  the  stout  man  agreed. 
"Say,  can  we  do  anything  to  help? 
I  handle  a  line  of  blankets.  There 
are  samples  in  the  car.  Could  you 
use  some?" 

Hazel  glanced  at  her  husband. 
"We  were  just  wishing  we  had 
some,"  she  said. 

"Don't  give  it  another  thought," 
the  traveler  said.  "I'll  get  them."  And 
the  three  trooped  purposefully  out 
to  return  with  their  arms  filled. 
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"This  is  fun!"  the  stout  man 
laughed  as  Hazel  cleared  the  table 
for  a  startling  assortment  of  blankets, 
baby  clothes,  toys,  and  a  beautiful 
silver  mug.  From  what  they  said  it 
appeared  that  the  tall  man  traveled 
for  a  toy  company,  and  the  quiet 
man  with  the  horn-rimmed  glasses 
was  a  jewelry  salesman. 

Soon  the  bedroom  was  filled  with 
the  travelers'  gifts,  and  the  three 
came  in  for  a  moment,  hats  in  hand, 
to  admire  the  sleeping  infant. 

"We've  decided  to  wait  in  the  car, 
Doctor,"  the  stout  man  said  as  they 
filed  out  of  the  room.  "We'll  run  the 
engine  for  a  while  and  keep  an  eye 
out  for  the  plow." 

AFTER  they  had  left  Steve  and 
Hazel   stood    smiling   at    each 
other. 
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"You  know,"  she  said,  "there's  a 
hunting  jacket  in  the  car  which 
would  fit  him.  If  you  wouldn't 
mind?" 

"Strange,"  his  eyes  were  bright, 
"I'd  had  the  same  idea.  About  a 
pink  sweater.  If  it's  all  right  with 
you,  I  think  his  wife  could  wear  it." 

"Let's!"  Hazel  exclaimed.  "We 
can't  allow  those  men  to  be  the  only 
ones." 

As  they  made  their  way  across  the 
snowy  fields  arm  in  arm  she  said: 
"Suddenly  it  really  seems  like  Christ- 
mas. I'm  feeling  something  I've 
missed  all  day." 

Steve  chuckled.  "The  fabulous  joy 
of  giving!"  And  then  seriously: 
"Maybe  it's  more  important  than  we 
suspect.  Perhaps  it's  the  very  root 
of  life — the  giving  of  yourself  and 
your  talents,  however  meager." 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  continued 
after  a  moment,  "a  routine  office  job 
would  be  awfully  dull  for  me  after 
all  the  years  in  practice  and  at  the 
hospital." 

She  tried  to  make  her  voice  sound 
casual  as  she  replied:  "Yes,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  dull." 

The  night  was  clear.  Overhead  the 
stars  twinkled.  As  they  passed  the 
travelers'  car,  they  heard  the  strain 
of  a  Christmas  carol  over  the  radio. 

Hazel  glanced  at  her  husband. 
"This  is  truly  a  Christmas  story," 
she  said.  "A  baby  born  in  a  barn  and 
three  strangers  coming  with  gifts.  All 
except  us.  We  don't  fit  in." 

He  stopped,  and,  glanced  up  at 
the  brightest  of  the  stars,  said  quiet- 
ly, "Somehow  I  think  we  do.  We're 
the  ones  for  whom  the  story  was  in- 
tended." ■  ■ 
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One  Thing  I  Do 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


THE  road  to  hell  is  supposed  to 
be  paved  with  good  intentions 
such  as  the  resolutions  we  make  at 
New  Year's  time.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  breaking  those  resolutions 
will  of  itself  usher  us  down  that  road, 
but  it  is  certain  that  until  good  in- 
tentions are  transformed  into  action 
they  don't  move  us  away  from  that 
highway.  New  Year's  contribution  is 
to  encourage  us  to  take  inventory  of 
ourselves — of  the  past  year  to  see 
what  we  intended  to  do  but  didn't 
and  of  the  new  year  to  decide  what 
we  want  to  put  within  it.  The  inven- 
tory can  be  negative:  resolving  to 
stop  smoking,  stop  drinking,  stop  eat- 
ing, stop  living.  Or  it  can  be  positive: 
resolving  to  start  thinking,  start  car- 
ing, start  sharing,  start  living. 

We  would  look  far  to  find  a  better 
statement  of  the  resolve  than  that 
given  by  the  great  Apostle  Paul. 
Writing  to  the  Christians  who  were 
living  in  the  pagan  surroundings  of 
militaristic  Rome,  he  urged:  "Adapt 
yourselves  no  longer  to  the  pattern 
of  this  world,  but  let  your  minds  be 
remade  and  your  whole  natures 
transformed.  Then  you  will  be  able 


to  discern  the  will  of  God  and  to 
know  what  is  good,  acceptable  and 
perfect."  He  said  it  in  terms  of  him- 
self when  he  wrote  to  the  Christians 
in  culture-loving  but  decadent 
Greece:  "As  for  me,  this  one  thing 
I  do.  Forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind  I  press  forward  toward 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God." 

A  Time  of  Inventory 

If  the  biblical  language  seems  out- 
dated, the  truth  remains  the  same. 
New  Year  is  indeed  a  time  of  inven- 
tory, a  time  to  rethink  our  positions 
and  our  actions,  a  time  to  forget  the 
past  and  set  out  for  new  goals.  It 
is  a  time  to  widen  horizons,  catch 
new  glimpses,  move  up  as  it  were 
into  the  stratosphere  of  living.  It  is 
a  time  to  retool  ourselves  and  come 
up  with  an  improved  model.  It  is  a 
time  to  turn  in  old  ideas  and  drive 
out  with  new  ones. 

Basic  to  such  an  inventory  is  to 
recognize  that  we  can  no  longer 
live  unto  ourselves.  We  cannot  draw 
a  circle  around  ourselves  to  shut 
out  those  we  do  not  like.  In  this  day 
and  age  no  man  lives  in  isolation. 
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Transportation,  communication,  in- 
ternational involvements,  tie  all  men 
into  one  world.  What  happens  in  one 
corner  of  the  globe  immediately  af- 
fects what  happens  on  the  other  side. 
Especially  it  is  true  that  in  the 
smaller  circles  of  society  where  we 
live  each  day,  one  man's  actions  have 
their  effect  on  every  other  man. 

We  may  claim  freedom  from  re- 
straint— freedom  of  license.  But  we 
damage  others  when  we  do  so.  Men 
who  lay  claim  to  sexual  freedom 
degrade  the  one  with  whom  they 
enjoy  the  freedom.  Men  who  lay 
claim  to  highway  freedom  destroy 
the  innocent  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  way  of  their  automotive  jugger- 
naut. Men  who  lay  claim  to  hate 
another  because  of  his  color,  his 
creed,  or  his  political  position  bring 
forth  a  bombed  Sunday  school,  an 
assassinated  President,  a  closed  edu- 
cational system.  No  man  is  really  an 
island.  He  is  a  person  involved  with 
other  persons,  not  always  of  his  own 
choosing,  but  of  all  types  and  classes. 

In  such  an  involvement,  every 
man  must  come  to  grips  with  himself 
and  decide  how  he,  personally,  will 
live.  Back  of  his  decision  will  be  an 
answer  to  the  question:  Does  the 
God  of  all  men  have  any  claim  on 
me,  or  do  I  deny  his  claim  and  his 
very  existence?  If  the  answer  is  to 
deny  God's  claim — then  the  isolation 
from  those  with  whom  one  does  not 
agree,  license  to  forget  consequences 
of  actions  upon  others,  and  the  free- 
dom to  hate  become  the  pattern  of 
living.  But  if  the  answer  is  to 
acknowledge  that  we  live  in  a  God- 
controlled  world,  that  God  has  a 
claim  upon  an  individual  by  virtue 


of  what  He  has  done  for  him  and 
can  do  through  him,  then  a  different 
type  of  life  is  forthcoming.  If  we 
acknowledge  his  claim  we  find  our- 
selves forced  to  a  life  that  is  de- 
liberately unselfish,  deliberately 
moral,  and  deliberately  and  com- 
pletely our  own.  We  do  not  stumble 
into  such  a  life  by  accident.  We 
select  it,  we  choose  it,  we  commit 
ourselves  to  it. 

This  Life  We  Choose 

A  life  deliberately  unselfish!  If  on 
the  daily  job  we  are  ready  to  knife 
someone  else  in  the  back  to  gain  our 
own  advancement;  if  at  home  we 
insist  on  being  waited  on  by  wife, 
children,  friends;  if  socially  we  ignore 
the  effects  of  actions  upon  other 
people;  then  we  are  living  selfish 
lives.  A  life  deliberately  unselfish 
starts  with  the  rights,  the  needs,  the 
hopes  of  other  people,  and  gives 
them  equal  place  with  our  own. 

A  life  deliberately  moral!  If  we 
adopt  the  attitude  that  "what  I  can 
get  away  with  is  okay/'  or  "what 
others  do  I  have  the  right  to  do," 
we  are  denying  morality.  The  fact 
that  we  happen  to  refrain  from  pro- 
fanity, theft,  untruth  or  the  like 
makes  little  difference.  A  life  that  is 
deliberately  moral  goes  beyond  obey- 
ing rules  and  refraining  from  "im- 
moral" acts.  It  insists  on  integrity  in 
all  things,  even  when  no  one  will 
know  what  we  do.  It  insists  on  re- 
specting the  privileges  of  others, 
even  when  by  so  doing  we  have  to 
restrict  our  own  privileges.  It  insists 
on  developing  character  first,  and  if 
need  be,  fighting  to  let  everyone 
else  have  the  same  opportunity. 
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A  life  deliberately  our  own!  Un- 
selfishness and  morality  are  not 
achieved  by  imitating.  They  come 
to  someone  who  is  determined  to 
live  his  own  life  with  the  highest 
standards  he  can  conceive.  God  asks 
us  to  imitate  only  one  person — Jesus 
Christ.  Beyond  that  He  asks  us  and 
expects  us  to  be  ourselves.  He  wants 
us  to  come  to  him  saying:  "This  may 
not  be  much,  God,  but  it  is  at  least 
my  own — and  the  very  best  that  I 
could  bring." 

A  Difficult  Life 

Such  living  is  not  easy  because  it 
stretches  the  mind.  It  makes  us  take 
our  pet  ideas  and  evaluate  them  in 
the  light  of  present  needs,  in  the 
light  of  other  viewpoints  than  our 
own,  perhaps  ending  with  the  admis- 
sion that  ours  were  not  as  good  as 
they  could  be.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed books  of  last  year  was  Honest 
to  God,  by  an  English  clergyman 
who  insisted  that  we  were  not  being 
"honest  to  God"  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  re-examine  our  ideas  of 
him  and  our  relation  to  him.  We 
must  think  for  ourselves.  We  cannot 
be  content  with  inherited  ideas. 

Such  living  is  not  easy  because 
it  stretches  our  social  relationships. 
It  keeps  us  from  judging  others  just 
by  their  color,  their  language,  their 
creed,  their  location.  It  demands  that 
close  at  home  members  of  other 
groups  than  our  own  be  individuals 
— not  just  "them."  It  demands  that 
we  not  pass  judgment  on  others  till 
we  have  stood  where  they  stood, 
that  we  "not  criticize  another  person 
till  we  have  walked  a  mile  in  their 
shoes." 


Simply  because  this  kind  of  living 
is  not  easy  we  have  to  make  use  of 
every  resource  available  to  us,  if  we 
are  going  to  embrace  it  in  our  pat- 
tern. The  Bible  is  a  resource  because 
the  Bible  is  not  myth;  it  is  experi- 
ence. It  is  the  experience  of  men 
who  with  God  tried  to  find  answers 
to  just  such  questions  as  face  us  to- 
day. Prayer  is  a  resource  because 
prayer  is  not  magic  or  self-hypnosis; 
it  is  power.  It  is  putting  ourselves 
in  intimate  relationship  with  the 
source  of  life  and  wisdom.  Service  to 
others  is  a  resource  because  service 
is  not  getting;  it  is  giving.  It  opens 
windows  and  doors  to  larger  patterns 
of  living  than  just  grabbing  for  one's 
self.  Worship  is  a  resource  because 
worship  puts  us  on  the  spot  before 
God's  desires.  It  is  not  saying, 
"Listen  God,  I'm  speaking."  Rather 
it  is  saying,  "Speak,  God,  I  am 
listening."  The  church  is  a  resource 
because  the  church  is  not  a  place; 
it  is  an  activity.  It  is  the  best,  even 
though  imperfect,  agency  we  have 
for  working  together  to  accomplish 
the  highest  goals  for  the  individual 
and  for  society. 

The  Christian  lives  in  a  unique 
world.  He  lives  in  a  world  where 
there  are  many  denials  of  God's  way. 
But  he  lives  in  a  world  where  he 
can  join  hands  with  God,  if  he  will 
but  take  inventory  of  himself,  and 
by  living  for  and  with  God,  help 
to  bring  the  world  to  the  place  where 
it  can  indeed  be  God's  kingdom  on 
earth.  That  is  why  Paul  urged:  "Let 
your  minds  be  remade  .  .  .  and  you 
will  be  able  to  discern  the  will  of 
God  and  know  what  is  good,  accepta- 
ble, and  perfect."  ■  ■ 
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The  Unwanted  Star 


THE  lad  was  a  junior  at  St.  Albans  High  School  in  New  York.  He 
was  thin,  black-haired  and  sixteen,  an  age  when  most  boys  took  up 
sports  seriously.  Passing  by  the  school  gym  one  day  he  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  players  and  the  bouncing  barrage  of  the  basketballs.  He 
was  curious  and  decided  to  watch.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  game.  He  took  up  the  sport  in  earnest  and  within  a  short 
time  became  a  member  of  the  squad. 

The  coach  of  the  team  approached  him  one  day  and  told  him  he 
would  have  to  drop  him  from  the  team  because  he  was  too  short. 
This  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  the  boy,  but  it  didn't  discourage 
him;  instead  he  took  up  the  game  with  a  new  zest  and  played  when- 
ever the  opportunity  permitted.  In  his  senior  year  he  made  the  team 
and  became  the  star  of  the  squad. 

He  entered  Holy  Cross  College,  tried  out  for  the  basketball  team, 
and  made  it.  Being  only  six  feet  tall,  he  was  considered  a  "shorty,'" 
but  this  didn't  stop  the  youngster;  he  practiced  in  the  spring,  summer, 
fall,  and  winter.  Besides  his  classes,  basketball  was  the  only  thing 
that  mattered.  He  handled  the  ball  continuously  and  became  such  a 
sharpshooter  that  he  could  connect  from  any  part  of  the  court  for  a 
basket!  This  player  became  an  artist  of  the  court,  he  dribbled  the  ball 
like  a  magician,  forward  and  backward — he  was  so  fast  in  passing 
that  the  other  players  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  him. 

He  became  an  all-American,  in  1950,  and  set  an  all-time  Holy  Cross 
scoring  record  of  582  points  in  a  single  season.  In  1950  he  was  up  for 
draft  by  the  professional  teams.  Not  one  of  them  wanted  him  because 
of  his  height,  so  his  name  was  drawn  from  a  hat  along  with  two  other 
players  and  was  picked  by  the  Boston  Celtics.  The  coach's  disappoint- 
ment grew  to  wonderment  because  this  unwanted  player  became  the 
"greatest  all-around  basketball  player"  the  game  has  ever  known.  The 
man  who  was  unwanted  in  basketball  became  the  second  man  in  the 
league's  history  to  score  15,000  points;  record  for  most  assists  in  a 
single  quarter,  twelve;  in  a  game,  twenty-eight;  in  a  season,  547;  in 
his  career,  6,949.  We  speak  of  Bob  Cousy,  Magician  of  the  Court. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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Almighty  God,  may  we  remember 
the  charter  thou  hast  given  us — to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations.  May  we  be  true 
evangels  of  the  gospel  at  home  and 
abroad.  May  we  help  men  to  know 
that  the  only  way  to  eternal  life  is 
through  Jesus  Christ  who  came  to 
bring  men  knowledge  of  God. 
Deepen  our  conviction  that  it  is  this 
gospel  the  weary,  disillusioned,  pessi- 
mistic, lost  peoples  of  the  world 
really  need.  Everywhere.  O  our 
Father,  we  see  darkness  over  all  the 
earth;  but  thou  didst  come  through 
Jesus  to  bring  light  to  men.  Jesus 
said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
So  help  us  to  share  this  light — the 
light  that  shines  within  us — to  those 
around  us  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Thou  didst  give  thy  son  to  die 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Give  us 
strength  and  courage  to  proclaim  this 
gospel — and  zeal,  Lord,  yes,  zeal — to 
proclaim  it.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

God  of  Peace,  we  thank  thee  for 
thy  greatest  gift — Jesus  Christ,  thy 
Son,  our  Savior,  born  in  Bethlehem 
two  thousand  years  ago  when  the 
angels  sang,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace.  .  .  ." 
Almighty  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  have  seen  thy  face — joy, 
strength,  concern,  love.  The  light  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  came  that  first 
Christmas    and    has    shown    through 
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the  years  has  dispelled  the  darkness 
of  doubt  and  fear.  We  pray,  O  God, 
that  He  who  could  find  no  room  in 
the  inn  long  ago  will  find  room  in 
our  hearts.  We  welcome  thy  incarnate 
Son.  In  His  name.  Amen. 


Almighty  God,  as  we  come  to  the 
dawn  of  another  year,  help  us  to  for- 
get the  things  we  need  to  forget — our 
past  sins,  our  failures,  our  doubts, 
our  fears,  even  our  successes.  Lead 
us  on  to  new  heights  of  endeavor 
in  the  year  ahead.  Help  us  to  get 
out  of  the  rut,  and  give  us  a  large 
portion  of  faith,  love,  hope,  obedi- 
ence, discipline,  and  a  willingness  to 
serve.  Make  this  year  for  us  the  best 
one  we've  ever  had  because  we've 
grown  closer  to  thee.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Forgive  us,  Lord,  for  our  con- 
fusion, our  restlessness,  our  fears,  our 
prejudices,  our  suspicions,  our  ill- 
will,  our  misunderstanding.  Too 
often  each  of  us  has  sought  his  own 
advantage;  each  nation  has  thought 
first  of  its  own  welfare;  so  millions 
today  are  in  need  of  food,  of  shelter, 
of  clothing,  of  health.  Give  us,  we 
pray  thee,  a  spirit  which  shares — 
shares  our  food,  our  goods,  our  ideals, 
our  truth,  our  very  selves.  Help  us, 
our  Father,  to  find  a  way  that  is 
better  than  war.  This  we  ask  for 
Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Protestant-Catholic  Cooperation  in 
Missions 

According  to  David  M.  Stowe  of 
the  NCC,  joint  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionary  work  may  be 
the  result  of  the  present  worldwide 
trend  toward  greater  cooperation 
between  the  churches.  "Cooperation 
in  practical  tasks  of  mission  and  serv- 
ice is  the  point  at  which  the  most 
significant  ecumenical  developments 
are  now  beckoning,"  says  Dr.  Stowe. 

Chapel  of  Hope  to  Receive  Award 

Chapel  of  Hope,  U.S.  Navy  Fleet 
Activities  Command,  Yokosuka,  Ja- 
pan, received  the  Guideposts  1964 
Church  Award.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  award  has  gone  to  an  armed 
forces  chapel.  Starr  West  Jones,  ed- 
itor of  international  editions,  was 
present  in  Japan  on  September  3 
this  year  to  present  the  award.  The 
award  states: 

For  conspicuous  initiative  and  spir- 
itual creativity  in  building  a  bridge 
of  understanding  and  compassion  be- 
tween two  peoples  who  were  once 
enemies,  Guideposts  1964  Church 
Award  goes  to  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Chapel,  the  Chapel  of 
Hope  at  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

New  Theology  Needed 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
Christian  church  is  for  the  writing 
of  a  new  theology  that  is  relevant 
for  the  day  in  which  we  live  and  for 


the  widening  concept  of  God  which 
science  and  outer-space  exploration 
is  bringing  to  man,  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Clyde  N.  Rogers  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
one  of  America's  leading  rural  min- 
isters and  sociologists.  "We  need  to 
extend  our  vision  and  concept  of 
God — to  see  him  big  enough  to  care 
for  many  and  all  planets.  Too  much 
of  our  present  theology  is  white- 
America-centered,"  declared  Dr. 
Rogers. 


"Family  Day"  worship  services,  held 
aboard  the  USS  Hancock,  last  July 
afforded  ENS  H.  A.  Dolan  (left)  and 
Chaplain  J.  S.  Ferris,  CAPT,  USN,  to 
get  together  again  for  Chaplain  Ferris 
had  married  Dolan  and  his  bride 
twelve  years  before.  Chaplain  Ferris 
is  Force  Chaplain,  Naval  Air,  U.  S. 
Pacific  Fleet  and  was  guest  preacher 
for  "Family  Day."  LCDR  W.  R.  Begg 
is   Protestant   Chaplain   for   Hancock. 


The  PMOC  of  the  14th  Armd  Cavalry,  Germany,  raised  $1,400  to  be  added 
to  the  scholarship  funds  of  Tokyo  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  picture 
Ch  (Capt)  Grover  DeVault  (left)  of  the  14th  Cav,  presents  to  Ch  (Col) 
Harmon  D.  Moore  (second  from  left),  V  Corps  Chaplain,  this  money.  Sp4 
Jim  Saunders  and  1st  Lt  Dana  Mitchell  look  on. 


The  Drinking  Driver 

Wm.  N.  Plymat,  president  of  the 
Preferred  Risk  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
address  that  6,000  Americans  die 
each  year  in  traffic  accidents  due  to 
driving  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  "Around  50  percent  of  the 
fatal-accident  drivers  in  the  U.S. 
have  been  drinking,"  declared  Mr. 
Plymat. 

Read  a  Tract 

The  "Protestant  Parish  Paper"  of 
Naha  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  reports  that 
"recently,  sturdy  tract-racks  were 
procured,  along  with  a  volume  of 
Japanese  language  Christian  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  pocket-size 
tracts."  The  missionary-minded 
Christian  workers  in  Naha  urge:  "It 
is  our  hope  that  chapel  participants 


will  take  the  initiative  in  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  tracts  for  their 
Ryukyuan  employees  and  acquaint- 
ances." 

Billy  Graham  Crusade  in  San  Diego 
Total  attendance  for  the  nine 
meetings  of  the  Billy  Graham  Cru- 
sade in  San  Diego  last  June  was  esti- 
mated at  180,000.  On  the  final  day  of 
the  Crusade  35,000  persons  filled 
Balboa  Stadium.  Mayor  Frank  Cur- 
ran  stated  that  the  impact  of  the 
Crusade  would  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.  The  Crusade  News  reports: 

Capt.  Merle  N.  Young,  USN,  chap- 
lain of  the  11th  Naval  District,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Diego,  also  was 
heartened  by  the  number  of  inquirers 
whose  names  were  turned  over  to  local 
clergymen  for  follow-up  contacts  after 
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each  Crusade  meeting.  Among  them, 
he  said,  were  more  than  200  sailors 
from  Navy  ships  based  at  San  Diego. 


Friendship  Farms 

Last  summer  a  total  of  some  1,000 
acres  in  eleven  states  were  planted 
in  corn,  beans  and  wheat  for  CROP 
(Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program) . 
Most  of  the  farms  were  in  Indiana, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
corn  harvest  from  Friendship  Farms 
and  acres  is  converted  into  such 
products  as  oil,  syrup  and  meal  to 
be  used  by  impoverished  peoples  in 
dozens  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Distribution  is  made  through  Church 
World  Service. 


The  High  Cost  of  Dying 

The  Rev.  Howard  A.  Johnson, 
D.D.,  canon  theologian  of  the  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York  City,  has  urged  a 


Senate  subcommittee  to  "provide 
some  restrictions  which  may  reduce, 
though  never  eliminate  entirely,  the 
extent  of  exploitation"  with  funerals. 
Total  elimination  of  bad  burial  prac- 
tices is  impossible,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
because  Americans  "hush-hush"  the 
existence  of  death  and  this  gives  the 
morticians  a  ready-made  temptation 
to  exploit  grief. 

Interf  aith  Fountain  at  Fort  Hamilton 

An  Interfaith  Fountain  now  beau- 
tifies the  landscape  of  the  Post 
Chapel  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Spotlighted  with  some  seventy-five 
rose  bushes  planted  around  it,  the 
fountain  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
modern  Army  chapel.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  fountain  in  the  First 
U.S.  Army  area.  Money  for  the 
fountain's  erection  came  from  many 
sources — from  the  Chapel  Guild, 
from  the  NCO  Wives  Club,  from  a 
Scouts  and  many,  many  others. 


230  women  from  all  over  Puerto  Rico  representing  29  churches,  mission 
stations,  and  PWOC  units  on  military  installations,  met  at  Ramey  AFB 
for  a  one-day  retreat  last  April.  Shown  here  with  Ch,  Maj,  E.  D.  Ellison  II, 
Project  Officer,  are  the  women  members  of  the  retreat  committees.  Chaplain 
Ellison  writes:  "A  wonderful  time  was  experienced  by  all  .  .  .  this  has 
become  an  annual  affair  .  .  .  and  is  a  high  point  of  the  year's  activities." 
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DECEMBER,  an  important  month  in  the  Christian  calendar.  Advent 
begins  this  year  November  29.  Advent  is  always  the  nearest  Sunday 
to  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30). 

Dec.  1-27.   Science  Talent   Search. 

Dec.  3.  Partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  through  the  4th.  Not  visible  in  the  U.S. 
except   in   Alaska. 

Dec.  5.  Martin  Van  Buren's  birthday.  8th  President.  B.  1782. 

Dec.  6.  Second  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Dec.  6-13.  Universal  Bible  Week.   Sponsor:   American  Bible  Society. 

Dec.  6-12.  Human  Rights  Week. 

Dec.  7.  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  Anniversary  of  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Dec  13.     Universal  Bible  Sunday.  Third  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Dec.  15.  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  Bill  of  Rights  ratified  on  Dec.  15,  1791. 

Dec.  19.  Total  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Dec.  20.  Fourth    Sunday   in   Advent. 

Dec.  21.  Winter  begins.  2:50  P.M.  E.S.T. 

Dec.  23-31.  The  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace.  Washington,  D.C.  Purpose: 
"To  provide  a  setting  of  peace  and  goodwill  for  the  National  Christmas 
tree  and  honor  the  Christmas  season." 

Dec.  24.  Christmas  Eve.  Christmas  Eve  pageants  and  carol  singing  around 
the  world. 

Dec  25.  Christmas  Day.  Praise  God  for  the  incarnation,  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  God's  Son,  our  Savior. 

Dec.  26.  Blue-Gray  Football  Game.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Dec  26-Jan.  1.  Southwestern  Sun  Carnival.  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Dec.  27.  Sunday    after   Christmas. 

Dec  28.  Woodrow  Wilson's  birthday.  28th  President  of  the  U.S.  B.  1856. 

Dec  29.  Andrew  Johnson's  birthday.  17th  President  of  the  U.S.  B.  1808. 

Dec  31.  New  Year's  Eve.  Watchnight  Services. 
LOOKING  AHEAD:   Jan.  1.  New  Year's  Day.  Time  for  rededication  to 

Christ  and  his  way  of  life. 


PEN  POINTS 

Grandparents  are  people  who  come  to  your  house,  spoil  your  kids  and 
then  go  home.  .  .  .  The  strange  thing  is  that  a  man  is  satisfied  with  so  little 
in  himself,  but  demands  so  much  in  others.  .  .  .  When  you  argue  with  a 
fool,  be  sure  he  isn't  similarly  engaged. — F.  G.  Kernan  (all  quotes). 
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HROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  arti- 
cles prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  You  may  use  either  in  a  small  group  or  in  formal  sessions. 

1.  I  Wonder  As  I  Wander  {page  15) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  2:1-20 

What  does  the  incarnation  mean  to  you?  Why  did  God  come  to 
men  in  Christ?  What  difference,  if  any,  does  the  incarnation  make  in 
a  person's  life?  Why  can  a  person  be  active  in  a  church  for  years 
without  realizing  the  significance  of  the  incarnation  for  his  life?  How 
can  a  person  be  helped  to  experience  the  truth  of  the  gospel  for  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  now  living? 

2.  The  Eleventh  Commandment  (page  32) 

Bible  Material:  John  13:34;  Matthew  22:26-40;  1  Corinthians  13 
Why  is  it  impossible  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments  and  Christ's 
new  commandment  without  help  from  God?  What  is  love?  What  do 
you  think  of  this  definition  given  by  a  mother:  "Love  is  what  you've 
been  through  with  somebody."  How  much  does  love  depend  on  who 
that  somebody  is?  Do  you  agree  that  with  God's  help  we  can  love 
those  we  do  not  like?  How?  Augustine  said:  "Love  God  and  do  as 
you  please."  What  do  you  think  he  meant?  What  does  it  mean  to 
have  Christ  within  you? 

3.  Give  a  Gift  of  Friendship  (page  44) 
Bible  Material:  Proverbs  17:17;  John  15:13 

Give  your  own  definition  of  "a  friend."  How  does  one  make  en- 
riching friendships?  How  much  should  we  expect  of  our  friends?  How 
much  do  we  give  them?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  Jesus 
is  our  best  friend?  In  what  ways  can  we  give  a  gift  of  friendship? 

4.  One  Thing  I  Do  (page  54) 
Bible  Material:  Philippians  3:12-16 

What,  if  any,  is  good  about  making  new  year's  resolutions?  Why 
should  the  new  year  be  a  time  of  taking  inventory  on  our  lives?  How 
can  we  live  a  more  unselfish  life,  a  more  moral  life,  a  life  more  truly 
our  own  during  the  next  year?  Why  is  the  Christian  life  so  difficult? 
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The  Bible  as  History  in  Pictures  by  Werner  Keller.  Wm.  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc., 
425  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  1964.  $7.95. 

"Thanks  to  archaeology,  our  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  Bible  has 
been  immeasurably  enhanced."  The  big  question  has  been:  How  does  the  average 
Bible  student  relate  the  findings  of  archaeology  to  the  Bible?  This  book  is  an 
answer — and  a  satisfying  one  for  the  author  has  selected  pictures  of  archaeological 
findings  and  related  them  step  by  step  to  biblical  history.  The  result,  according  to 
Nelson  Glueck,  is  an  exciting  book — one  that  "does  not  contain  a  single  boring 
page." 

Handbook  for  Christian  Believers  by  A.  J.  Ungersma.  John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176, 
Richmond,  Va.  1964.  $1.95 

Why  a  new  book  on  Christian  beliefs?  The  author  answers:  "Each  generation 
thinks  with  thought-forms,  words  and  ideas,  and  has  experiences  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  preceding  years.  .  .  .  The  living  Word  ever  yearns  to  be 
translated  into  the  life  and  living  language  of  the  present."  The  author  deals 
with  such  questions  as:  What  is  man?  How  does  he  go  about  the  business  of 
believing?  What  should  a  Christian  believe?  Is  the  Bible  still  applicable  to  our 
times?  What  should  we  do  about  it  all? 

Two  approaches  of  the  author  stand  out:  His  courage  in  facing  and  dealing 
with  difficult  problems  (evolution,  for  example);  and  his  relating  of  belief  to 
life  as  we  live  it  today. 

Revenge  at  Sea  by  Barrie  Pitt.  Stein  and  Day,  7  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
1964.  $4.95. 

On  November  1,  1914,  a  German  naval  squadron  under  command  of  Graf 
von  Spree  defeated  a  British  fleet  at  Coronel  in  Chile.  The  reaction  in  Britain 
was  violent.  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord  Fisher  ordered  the  destruction  of  von 
Spree's  forces.  Britain  gained  its  revenge  for  at  the  Battle  of  Falkland,  December 
8,  1914,  the  German  East  Asiatic  Cruiser  Squadron  was  defeated. 

Barrie  Pitt  describes  vividly  these  two  naval  battles  of  World  War  I. 

Compact  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids 
6,   Mich.    1964.   $3.95. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  a  commentary  originally  printed  in  1912  by  Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons  to  accompany  the  American  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  seems 
a  waste  of  money  to  buy  a  book  like  this  for  several  reasons:  It  is  outdated;  it  is 
too  compact  to  give  the  reader  the  information  he  needs  about  a  particular  passage; 
it  naturally  overlooks  all  additional  biblical  studies  since  1912,  particularly  the 
studies  that  have  led  to  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible. 
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I  can't  ask  help  from  our  chaplain  because  we  won't  have  a  replacement  for 
several  months. 

—Dorothy  M.  Ross,  c/o  S/Sgt  Gerald  L.  Ross,  RA27355565,  A  Btry,  1st  Bn, 
35  FA,  APO  29,  New  York,  New  York. 

{We  have  suggested  to  Dorothy  Ross  that  she  write  to  the  Reverend  Ward 
Kaiser,  Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York,  10027.  Also 
that  she  secure  the  book  This  Is  The  Church  in  New  Nations  by  George  M. 
Daniels.  Friendship  Press.  85  cents.) 

The  Doctor  Disagrees 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine.  I  think  that  the 
article  in  your  July  '64  issue  by  Lyndon  Johnson  is  very,  very  fine.  So  are  the  rest 
of  the  articles  except  the  one  by  Edward  Trefz. 

I  think  he  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  also  think  he  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  "omnipresent" — one  of  the  triad  of  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omni- 
present. The  greatest  solace  in  this  world  to  me  is  nature,  and  it  also  is  the 
greatest  argument  for  an  all-loving,  all-caring  God.  We  do  not  find  hordes  of 
elephants  slaughtering  hordes  of  tigers  organized  to  kill. 

Your  magazine,  however,  merely  voices  an  opinion. 

— A.  W.  Koepp.  D.D.S.,  V.A.   Hospital,  Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 

LINK  Poems  Set  to  Music 

For  sometime,  as  a  pastime,  I've  composed  music  to  religious  poems,  either 
of  my  own  or  ones  I  find  in  religious  publications.  It  delights  me  to  find  two  in 
LINK,  which  I  have  regularly  read  since  being  in  service. 

My  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  using  these  poems. 

—Edward  F.  Griffith,  Unit  Band  #15  ADCOM,  Naval  Training  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

(The  two  poems  Edward  F.  Griffith  set  to  music  are  "The  Path  of  Life"  by 
Lucie  June  Helmick  and  "Thoughts  on  the  Cross"  by  Gary  Jarvis.  We  are  grateful 
to  Edward  Griffith. — Editor.) 

Enjoys  Booklet 

Today  while  just  sitting  around  doing  little  or  nothing,  I  decided  to  go  down 
in  the  day  room  and  find  a  good  book  to  read.  It  was  there  that  I  ran  across  this 
pamphlet  on  "Stay  on  That  High  Road."  I  began  to  read  it  and  I  really  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  I  wonder  if  your  company  sends  out  Bible  study  questions.  If  you  do 
then  I  would  like  to  receive  them.  It  would  be  a  great  course  for  me  to  learn 
more  about  the  Bible  and  bring  me  closer  to  God  and  take  up  most  of  my  leisure 
time.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

— Pfc  Aaron  Holloway,  US  53369348,  Co  C,  4th  Bn,  10th  Inf,  Fort  Davis, 
Canal  Zone. 
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"There's  only  one  thing  I  like  better 
than  going  to  school  and  that's  not 
going  to  school." 


During  an  unusual  cold  spell,  the 
announcer  of  a  small  town  radio 
station  asked  listeners  to  conserve 
natural  gas  by  turning  down  the 
thermostat  on  their  heaters  five  de- 
grees. He  repeated  this  request  every 
half  hour.  That  evening  a  listener 
called  the  station  and  said: 

I've  been  turning  down  my  ther- 
mostat five  degrees  every  time  you 
asked.  It  is  now  forty  degrees  in  my 
living  room  and  I  can't  stand  it  any 
colder.  Will  you  please  stop  making 
that  announcement!" — F.  G.  Kernan. 


Two  farmers  met  at  a  corral  and 
were  discussing  their  livestock.  The 
first  farmer  said,  "I  have  a  horse  here 
which  just  won't  take  training  or  di- 
rection or  anything.  I'm  having  a 
hard  time  with  him.'' 

The  second  farmer  said,  "Why 
that's  nonsense.  Every  animal  can 
be  trained  by  using  kindness."  Then 
he  asked  the  first  farmer  to  show  him 
the  unruly  horse. 

"Let  me  show  you  how  I  do  it," 
said  the  second  farmer.  He  grabbed 
a  long  stick  and  smashed  the  horse 
across  the  head. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  first 
farmer.  "I  thought  you  used  kind- 
ness." 

Farmer  Two  replied:  "You  do;  but 
first  you  have  to  get  the  horse's  at- 
tention."— Jack  Herbert. 

A  blazing  gun  battle  had  broken 
up  the  political  meeting  in  a  moun- 
tain community  notorious  for  feudin* 
and  fightin'.  "What  started  the  shoot- 
ing?" asked  a  visitor  from  the  out- 
side. 

"Feller  made  a  motion  that  was 
out  of  order,"  a  graybeard  told  him. 

"What  in  the  world  was  the  mo- 
tion?" 

"Toward  his  gun!" — Visitor. 

A  real  estate  agent  was  showing  a 
prospect  through  a  house.  The  pros- 
pect looked  doubtfully  at  the  leaky 
ceiling  and  said,  "It's  a  bit  damp, 
isn't  it?" 

"Damp?"  echoed  the  agent.  "Of 
course,  it's  damp.  But  think  what  an 
advantage  that  would  be  in  case  of 
fire." — Houston  Times  All-Church 
Press. 
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CHARLOTTE'S  SINGING  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

This  singing  Christmas  tree  is  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  it  comes  to 
life  every  Christmas.  For  nine  years,  100  members  of  the  Charlotte 
Choral  Society  have  celebrated  the  coming  holidays  with  appropriate 
music   performed   as   a   living,    singing   Christmas    tree. 

This  year's  program  will  delight  over  7,500  persons  on  three  suc- 
cessive evenings. 

Much  of  the  tree's  effect  is  in  lighting.  Its  steel  frame  stands  17-feet 
high,  weighs  more  than  two  tons,  and  is  fastened  together  by  779 
bolts  and  nuts.  Co-sponsored  by  The  Charlotte  Observer,  all  profits  go 
to  youth  activities  such  as  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  camps,  Salvation  Army 
camps,  and  others. 


